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THE TWO COUSINS ; 


’ OR, LETTER FROM A LITTLE KING TO A LITTLE DUKE, 


From the French of Béranger. 





And there were fountains all of beatef gold, 

That seem’d alive with staring imagery, 

Fantastical as death ; from which forth roll’d. 
Like spirits out of Sleep’s enchanted ground, 
Far-flashing streams that flung a light all round. 


Babylon !—But, as I look’d, a cloud of sand, 
Slowly advancing with dead, sulpburous heat, 
Burnt up the youth and freshness of the land, 


Rina 


Since our arrival we had euffered ourselves to be led about captive by 
a most villanous-looking guide named Dhemetri, and had, under his care, 

id at least four times the proper price for every article we purchased, 
rom coffee and sweetmeats, up to ottar of rose ; but we resolved no 
longer to groan under his despotic power, but, with the help of a diction- 
ary, to try and go about alone, and, for this purpose, put on, for the first 
time, red fez caps, intending, if possible, to pass for true believers—gq 
piece of diplomacy which, like most others, turned out exactly opposite 
to what we had intended. It was in vain that Dhemetri, who did not at 





And all those gorgeous palaces did eat, all approve of losing such profitable customers, warned us of our danger ; 
As locusts waste the barvest. One by one we laughed at his fears, and started, our knowledge of the Turkish lan- 
Fell tower and pyramid, settling heavily guage being nearly comprised in ‘ Mashallah,”’ and the cardinal numbers 
In the advancing desert’s ashes dun ; up to twenty, for the purpose of making purchases. Our way led through 


a Turkish burial-ground, and beyond it we stopped for a few moments to 


Amid the shipwreck of so many dynasties, amid the overthrow of so many 
hopes, amid the blasting of so many fair prospects of success, it were pre- 
sumptuous to anticipate for this last child of a reigning family that good for- 
tune which bas been denied to so many of his predecessors. Who does not 
remember the prophetic poem in which Béranger represents the son of the 


And those fair garden faded in the eye } 
great Napelgon as waring ip poothial Dake do Bovsrans rS br = ol Of that great Beeolation slowly growing enjoy se. . t oan. Be top 74 ~ ee Tower of Galata, and 
ificulties thet sUrrOa Tienes, March 17.The remarkable compound of @ Above the outer walls and topmost stones ; smoke & y, and a cup of Turkish coffee. 
Leading Article, London Times, arc ’ An arid sea, for ever, ever flowing, The view m the Tower of Galata is one of the finest in Constantino- 


satire and prophecy, here translated, was published in 1821, at the birth of the 
Duc de he pnd and whilst the young Ses de Reichstadt, ten of age, 
was in exile at the Austrian Court. The allusion to Pius VIL, and to the anta- 
gonistic Orders of “ The Holy Ghost” and “ The Legion of Honour,” will be 
understood by the reader who is well versed in modern history. 


Without an ebb, over an Empire’s bones, ple. At our feet lay the old Genoese quarter, surrounded by a wall, 
Which, in these days, some stranger’s close inspection strengthened by towers ; beyond it the Golden Horn, with the Turkish 
Gives up, like History’s awful resurrection. fleet riding at anchor close to the quay ; at the other side Stamboul, 

rising in terraces of wooden houees from the water’s edge, and crowned 





Hail, my little cousin-german, hail! 

Exiled hither, still I dare address thee : 
Kindly fortune doth for thee prevail 

Newly born, her smile did surely bless thee. 
Fair my natals also were and proud ; 

Tis a fact no Frenchman will deny ; 
Kings before my cradle lowly bowed— 

At Vienna ne’ertheless am I! 


Rocked was I by those, who now for thee 
Fulsome verses, odes, and songs indite ; 
Like confectioners, they’re sure to be 
Partisans of each baptismal rite. 
Water, when thy christian soul they lave, 
Shall a common, worldly stream supply ; 
Mine was brought for me from Jordan’s wave— 
At Vienna ne’ertheless am I! 


Judges and dishonoured peers, who now 
ondrous things, about thy prospects say, 
Did in my time solemnly avow : 
That the Bees should on the Lilies prey. , 
Ay! amongst the nobles, who aver 
All plebian virtue is a lie 
Did my nurse find some to flatter her— 
At Vienna ne’ertheless am I! | 


I reposed upon a bed of laurels— 
Thee the purple doth alone enwrap ; 
I with sceptres played, instead of corals— 
Wore a crown, instead of padded cap. 
Treacherous substitute! a single slip 
Threw the Pope himself, all crownless, by : 
But our prelates served me with the lip— 
At Vienna ne’ertheless am I! 


For the Marsha!s—I can scarcely deem, 
They will clear the path thou may’st pursue ; 
Honour’s sacred star for them, ’twould seem, 
Still is dearer than the Cordon Bleu, 
For his fortunes and for mine, my sire 
Did on their devotedness rely : 
They their pledges surely kept entire— 
At Vienna ne’ertheless am I! 


Whilst thou growest up, beside the throne, 
Whilst I vegetate, debarred of power, 
Those confounded courtiers disown ; 
Bid them recollect my natal hour. 
Say to them, “I, too, the tarn may stare ; 
Let my cousin’s fate remembered be ; 
You to him did once allegiance swear—- 
At Vienna ne’ertheless am 1.” 





A VISION OF OLD BABYLON 


Outleaping from the Present’s narrow cag, 
I floated on the backward waves of Time, 
Until I landed in that antique age 
When the now hoary world was ia its prive. 
How young, and fresh, aud green, all thins did look ! 
I stood upon a broad and grassy plain, = - 
Shrouded with leaves, between which, likea brook 
Dash’d on the turf, in showers of golden rin, 
The broken sunlight mottled all the land. 
And soon between the trees I was aware 
Of a vast city, girt with stony band, 
That hung upon the burning, biue-brighbt at, 
Like snowy clouds which that strange arbitect, 
The Wind, has with his wayward fanciesleck’d. 


A wilderness of beauty! A do.ain 
Of visions and stupendous thoughts in ston, 
The sculptured dream of some enchanter’s rain. 
There did I see, all sunning in their own 
Splendour and warmth, a thousand palace: 

here tower look’d out on tower ; all ovegrown 
With pictured deeds, and coiling traceries, 
And monstrous shapes in strange conjunctin met, 
The idol phantoms of an age lon past, 
In midst of which the wingéd Bull was set. 
And I saw temples of enormous size, 
Silent, yet throng’d ; and pyramids that céc 

adows upon each golden-freak’d pavilbno, 
And on the columns flush’d with azare ad vermilion. 


And on the top of all the wind-blown towel, 

The thronging terraces and ramparts fair, 

And the flat house-roofs scorching in the a‘, 
Elysian gardens bloom’d with breadths of Swers 
And clouds of moist green leaves, that tener! 
Cool’d the fierce radiance sight could scarcly Beer 
Or over grassy lawns bung flutterin high, 
Like birds upon the wing, half-pausing thet ; 
Shadows where winds droop’d lingering wit a sigh. 





THE JACOBITE ON THE TOWER HILL. 


He tripp’d up the steps with a bow and a smile, 

Offering snuff to the Chaplain the while, 

A rose at his button-hole that afternoon— ' 

’T was the tenth of the month, and the month it was June.* 


Then shrugging bis shoulders he look’d at the man 

With the mask and the axe, and a murmuring ran 
Through the crowd, who, below, were all pushing to see 
The gaoler kneel down, and receiving his fee. 


He look’d at the mob, as they pushed, with a stare, 
And took snuff again with a cynical air, 

“1m happy to give but a moment's delight 

To the flower of my country agog for a sight.” 


Then he look’d at the block, and with scented cravat 
Dusted room for his neck, and then, doffing his hat, 
Kies’d his hand to a lady, bent low to the crowd, 

Then emiling, turn’d round to the headsman and bow’d. 


“ God save King James!”’ he cried bravely and shrill, 
And the cry reach’d the houses at foot of the bill, 

“ My friend, with the axe, a votre service,’’ he said ; 
Aud ran bis white thumb ‘long the edge of the blade. 


When the multitude hissed he stood firm as a rock ; 
Then kneeling, laid down his gay head on the block, 
And kiss’d a white rose ;—in a moment ’twas red 
With the life of the bravest of any that bled. 





THE SKY IS A DRINKING CUP. 
The sky is a drinking cup, 
That was overturned of old ; 
And it pours in the eyes of men 
Its wine of airy gold. 


We drink that wine all day, - 
Till the last drop is drained up, 
And are lighted off to bed 
By the jewels in the cup. 
Putnam’s Magazine. 





THE AMBER MOUTHPIECE. 


We all grow garrulous as we advance in years, and if we have the mis- 
fortune in our youth to have been robbed, or nearly murdered, to have 
fought a duel, or any other escapade on which to hang a tale, beyond 
the mere vague assertion that they speak of us as “ mad, shallow,” &c., 
we inflict it on our friends, until they begin insensibly to wish that the 
highwayman had done for us altogether, or that our antagonist had lodged 
@ bullet in our thorax, beyond the aid of surgical skill, rather than have 
had the greater barbarity of leaving us with a whole skin, to inflict the 
relation of our adventure on our unsuspecting friends when they unwit- 
tingly allude to a pick-pocket, or hazard a remark on a revolver. It is 
with such feelings, worthy of a humane man, that I intend, by publishing 
it, to put it beyond my reach to inflict this adventure any more on my 
friends and acquaintances, for I have remarked lately that an allusion to 
Turkey has been met with a hurried remark as to the weather, and an 
offer of a pipe of genuine Latakia, as a concealed insult which could not 
be resented, while my indubitably following remark—“ By the way, did 
you ever hear the story of that Amber Mouthpiece?” has been received 
with that amiable contortion of visage which people assume when po- 
liteness obliges them to conceal the knowledge of a fact which they have 
heard, on the average, once a week for the last six months, and which, al- 
though improved considerably on each relation, bas not, however, been 
sufficiently idealising to render it as agreeable as it was the first half- 
dozen times that it was heard. 

The traveller who arrives at Constantinople out of the Black Sea, after 
be has passed through the Bosphorus, and left behind him the beautiful 


| sgpe that rise from the water’s edge, first sees Tophani, and above it | i 


era, or the Christian quarter of Constantinople, and beyend it Galata, 
a species of Turko-Christian quarter—in the time of the Greek Emperors 
@ colony of Genoese merchants—beyond it, and separated by the arm of 
the sea called the Golden Horn, is Stamboul, or Constantinople proper, 


@ long strip of land, bounded on one side by the Golden Horn, and on the h 


other by thg Sea of Marmora. At the extreme end of the promontory of 
Stamboul is the celebrated palace of the Seraglio, with its gardens, shaded 
with tall black cypress trees, and its once famed secret portal, for which 
all who have read “Don Juan” must feel an interest. Close to the 
palace is the Mosque of St. Sophia, and beyond it, stretching along the 
ridge of the hill, are the line of mosques, with their tall white minarets, 
which make Stamboul the most picturesque and beautiful city in the 
world. A few days after my arrival there, I was seated at breakfast in 
the hotel with a feliow-traveller whom I had “ picked up” on the Danube ; 
we had got over the vague impression which travellers have on entering 
a strange country, that our fare would be kibobe, or lamb stewed in assa- 
fwtida, or other Turkish dishes, and had breakfasted of tea, coffee, ham, 
fried eggs, toast, and European fare, all excellent ; for Constantinople is 
admirably supplied, with the exception of the butter, brought from the 


interior in cow-skins, which, after sweltering for a week in the sun, do not 
improve its flavour. 





* The Pretender’s birthday. 


with mosques and minarets, ending with the palace and gardens of the 
Seraglio, and to our left, at the opposite side of the Bosphorus, the bu- 
rial-ground of Scutari, covered for miles with dark, melancholy cy- 

esses; beyond all, the azure Sea of Marmora, with the Islands of the 

rinces gawies like jewels in its bosom. Smoking the Narguilly is an 
accomplishment more necessary than agreeable; its utility is chiefly to 
astonish one’s friends who have not been to the East, its pleasure is les- 
sened by the fit of coughing which inevitably ensues the fact of 
smoke being inhaled into the lungs. We were each furnished with one, 
and commenced smoking with the air of le who were thorou ac- 
customed to it. We arranged our tubes, which were about ten 5 aoe 
in the most orthodox fashion, but it was all bubble, bubble gh 
water which cooled the smoke, and although we assumed ex ons of 
the most extreme content and pleasure, I could see that the Turkish at- 
tendant knew that we were novices. He tried to explain to us in Turkish, 
but he might as well have spoken Chinese for all we understood. We 
bowed, and answered, “ Allah Kerim’—* God is great’’—part of our 
emall stock of Turkish, and having finished our coffee, paid a piastre-and- 
a-half, or three pence, and ae mutually satisfied. 


Oar way down tothe bridge lay through a steep, narrow street, villan- 
ously paved, like all the streets in tantinople: it required the 
greatest care to get along in safety. On one side we got a shove from a 


barelegged porter, with a load about the size of a feather-bed on his back ; 
on the other we were jammed against the wall by a string of donkeys, 
with panniers laden with bricks and stones ; in trying to escape, we ran 
against a sweetmeat-seller’s stall, or trod on one of the dogs ; but at length 
we reached the bridge in safety, and after treading equally dirty, narrow 
and ill-paved streets, found ourselves in the Bazaar. This is one of the 
few things in the interior of Constantinople which does not disappoint the 
traveller. The Arms Bazaar, lofty, and surrounded by weapons of every 
age and description, is almost as fine as the pictures of it, and the grave 
bearded Osmanlis, who chiefly deal in arms, are infinitely beyond the skill 
of any painter to do justice to. 

We stop to examine some silver-mounted yatagans. He makes a grace- 
fal motion to us to get up and seat ourselves on the little platform on 
which he sits smoking, which is covered with a rich carpet, while he hands 
down the weapon which we point out tohim. We ask the price. Six 
hundred piastres—about double what it is worth. We offer three hun- 
dred, about the real value—by holding up three fingers; but to-day he 
is rich, and will not abate a shilling ; so, with bows on botb sides, we re- 
‘tire, and he resumes his smoking with the same grave, courteous manner, 
as uplike a shopkeeper in all —- as it is poesible to conceive. 

The difficulty in dealing with a Turk passes comprehension, as the value 
he sets on an article has nothing in the least to say to the market price 
but solely to the state of his own finances: if he is rich he sets an exorbi- 
tant peep aoe ~ ; if he bp maya he will sell it for a quarter of the 
sum ; but as to buying and selling in a commercial point of y 
not the least idea. Not so the Greeks. "a cw 

és Sir, will you buy some nice ottar of rose, very cheap?” we hear in 
good English from # small, cleanly-sbaved, cunning-looking rascal—for 
the rascals invariably speak English. He is the very counterpart of the 
Turk—merry, cunning, and roguish, he seems removed from every Vv 
deep feeling, and as incapable of a magnanimous as of a villainous ac- 
tion, We pass on, having been forewarned not to buy anything from a 
Greek who speaks English, and pass out at the far-end of the Bazaar. 

I had for some time been looking out for an amber mouthpiece for my 
chibouque, and as we now came by chance on a street altogether inhabit- 
ed by manufacturers of amber, I determined to purchase one. After bar- 
gaining in vain for about an hour at various shops, I was about to give 
up in despair, a8 most of the sellers were Turks, when I came to one man 
who seemed more reasonable in his demands. His appearance did not 
strike me much at the time, so intent was I on my purchase, but long af- 
ter it became impressed on my mind with a vividness which I could never 
shake off. It was one of those faces in which intensity of purpose is the 
ruling impression, which conquers the secondary parts of good or bad. 
He was an A ,and wore a long black serge drees, such as Shylock 
is represented in. His face was long and sallow, with a large, hooked 
nose, small, deep-set, piercing black eyes, and jet black hair falling over 
his narrow forehead. Had I been as good a physiognomist then as expe- 
rience since has made me, I would have left the shop had he offered me 
the mouthpiece for half its value. As I stood bargaining, two or three 
Jews came up, one of whom spoke a little French ; he commenced acting 
nierpreter, and we were so busy as to forget our instructions, never to 
have anything to say to any person who spoke English or French, but 
Greeks or Jews more especially. After a long time I concluded a bar- 
gain for one mouthpiece, which strack me as being very cheap,—the price 
was about a pound sterling, being a hundred piastres. I paid him in a 
lundred piastre note which I had received the day before from the Eng- 
lish banker, and went further down the street to purchase a cherry-wood 
tube for it. We delayed at least half an hour, and I felt afterwards, when 
it was too late, that the Jew who still accompanied us, delayed us on 


purpose. 

Suddenly, as we stood in the street, we were surrounded by a crowd 
with the Armenian at their head, who held a bank note in his hand, while 
he pointed me out to the multitude. He rushed up, bis countenance dis- 
torted as if with passion, and held it before me. 

“It is a forged note you have given him,” said the Jew, “ and if you 
do not change it he will put you in prison as a forger,” 

I was thunderstruck. The crowd, who look upon a passer of false mo- 
ney with greater hatred than any other criminal, increased every mo- 
ment, aud I could see savage faces of every shade and description looking 
on me with lowering eyes, I took the note out of his band, and in an in- 
staut perceived that it was not the one I had given him, as all of mine 
which I had reeeived the day before from the English banker had four 
stamps upon them in token of four quarters interest being paid on them b 





' the Government, while this one had five. I could also see that it was evi- 
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dently a forged note which he had changed for my one. I desired the 
Jew to tell him so, which he did, advising me at the same time to give 
him a good one for it, as 1 would otherwise certainly be taken up as an 
utterer of false notes, besides the greater danger of being murdered by 
the mob, who every moment looked more threatening. I told him to tell 
the Armenian to come with me to the British Consulate or Embassy, and 
that I would abide by their decision, but he refused to do so, and as I per- 
sisted in refusing to change, he began to harangue the crowd, who now 
pressed on us from all sides, and denounced me, I could see, in the most 
violent language. As I was on my way the Armenian laid his band up- 
on my shoulder to detain me. I shook bim off with so menacing @ look 
that for an instant he was cowed, and the crowd fell back a few pa- 
ces: when I looked round for the Jew who had acted as interpreter, 
he was gone. 

I now eaw clearly the snare I had been led into: the Jew, who was an 
accomplice, and had played his part in the game, now left me, perfectly 
unable to make myself understood, or to offer any explanation. I strode 
on ; the crowd made way for me, and then, headed by the Armenian, fol- 
lowed in a body, booting and yelling, while he continued to denounce me. 
My German friend kept with me, but they took little notice of him. The 
Armenian again advanced with threatening gestures before me ; but now 
I was thoroughly enraged, and raised my stick to strike bim, when he fell 
back, and they followed me at a little further distance, but still hootiog 
and yelling like demons, 

I have often, in the course of my life, been in scenes of danger and hor- 
ror, but never can I recollect any thing to equal this. A stranger, uo- 
able to speak a word of the language, utterly ignorant of the place and 
its customs, to find myself suddenly in the position of a criminal, and of 
a class that excites in the breasts of the Turks the greatest loathing and 
abborrence ; followed and pressed on by a vile rabble, who execrated me 
in every tone of voice—men, women, and children, all united with the 
same object ; dreading that I would get further and further into the bad 
= of the town, when I would perhaps be torn to pieces by the mob, for 

could not see a soldier or any one whose protection I could claim, It 
was @ prospect of undivided horror and misery, worse than which I can 
scarcely believe it possible to endure, unless it were that of one on the 
verge of public execution, judged guilty of some base crime. I would 
have given all that I was, or ever hoped to be, possessed of, for escape, 
but none was open to me. 

How long this lasted I know not ; it seemed ages ; I felt as though I 
had lived years since the morning. 1 was hunted in this manner up one 
street, down another, the crowd before me taking up the cry and then 
joining in, until I felt like some mad animal, and would have wreaked 
my fury on them had I only had weapons: I could feel myself foaming 
with rage. At length a lucky turn brought me to the bridge leading to 
Pera, and I saw a chance of escape. At all events, there was a guard of 
Kawasses there, and I would be safe from the violence of the crowd. The 
Armenian who, up to this, had sought to gain his purpose by terror, now 
got alarmed lest I should escape him if I got into the Christian quarter 
of the town, and delivered me up to the Kawasses as an utterer of forged 
money. There were a few respectable people about the bridge, and one 
of them, who seemed a European and spoke French, undertook to inter- 
pret for me. My story made some impression on the guard: they were 
good-humoured, sleepy-lookiag fellows. 

The magic term, “ Inglese!” I could see had some effect ; but I learned 
from the person who interpreted for me, the real cause of my disaster— 
“ Why aid you wear that infernal Turkish cap? They do not believe that 
you are an Englishman : they think that you are a Hungarian, or Sclavo- 
nian, or one of some nation whose government will not protect him. If 
they were certain you were Eaglish they would not dare to molest 

‘ou.”’ ° 
. However, the Kawasses seemed inclined to believe me, and had all but 
agreed to let me go with the Armenian to the British Consulate, one of 
them going with us, which was the proper course for them to have pur- 
sued, when another Kawass of a different stamp made his appearance. I 
now was watching the expression of their countenances so intensely that 
I could read pretty plainly what was passing. He was a curning-looking 
fellow;much more knowing than the others. He quickly changed the as- 

t of the matter ; I could almost understand what he said, although I 
aia not know a word of Turkish. As he took the mouthpiece from me 
and the note from the Armenian, be said, “ This will not do, you must go 
before the Pasha.” There was no help for it; I begged of my German 
friend to go as quickly as possible to the British Consulate, and try and 
have me released. He was let go, and the person who had interpreted 
for me shook me by the hand in a melancholy manner. Bad as the case 
was, I could not help smiling, it was done so much with the air of one 
who wishes another farewell on the scaffold, for whom there is no chance 
of a reprieve—‘ Good bye, my poor fellow, I wish you were safely out 
of it.” 

The crowd moved off, and [ found myself alone with the Armenian and 
the Kawass, who had the possession of the amber mouthpiece and the 
forged note. He made me a sign to follow him. I was in hopes that 
they would bave kept me at the guard-house at the bridge, but such was 
not his object. It was now getting dusk, and he led me on tbrough all 
the worst streets, until at length I was totally bewildered. I tried to 
make signs, but he shook his head. At length we stopped before a cook- 
shop, on the counter of which was seated, cross-legged like a tailor, a 
gtim-looking old Turk without his turban. His shaved head gave him 
a most ridiculous appearance, so that I, with difficulty, refrained from 
laughing, but to judge from their faces it was no laughing matter. The 
Armenian told his etory. 

The bald-headed old Turk turned towards me, I could feel in his eye, 
‘I pause for a reply” — 

* Inglese |’ was all I could ejaculate—“ Inglese!” He looked at me 
sternly, as though I was trifling with him, and as though he would have 
applied the bastinado with great pleasure, had it been in his power. He 
was the very ee of an old-fashioned magistrate at a petty session, 
where he has it all his own way. 

“ Inglese!” I uttered. 

The old Turk said something in a pompous stern voice, I could feel not 
in my favour. 

All the Kawasses round murmured faint applause. He waved bis 
band solemnly, and again I was led on through the narrow filthy streets. 
Since I had been freed from the crowd at the bridge, up to tbis the affair 
had worn such an absurd aspect that I did not mind f much, and was 
buoyed up with the hopes of release from the Consulate ; but now it be- 
gan to grow dark, and I felt that shortly at sunset the gates would be 
closed, and all hopes of release cut off, as they could net get into Stam- 
boul on any pretence after: that. I now began for the first time to feel 
alarmed at my situation. I was io the lion’s den, and they might, if they 
chose, cast me into prison, from which I might never come out alive ; for, 
as far as I had learned, the Turkish prisons yet were almost in as bad a 
state as they were when described in “Anastatius.” The dread of being 
put in there, amid the sweepings of the crime and raffianism of Constanti- 
nople, filled my mind with horrible images. I fancied the Bagnio, with the 
plague ing im it as described so vividly, or I thought of being thrust 

nto some horrible close room, filled with low criminals for the night, 

when I might perhaps be murdered before assistance could reach me. 

The Kawass stopped and began to talk with the Armenian; be then beck- 
oned to me, slapped his pocket, smiled, held ont bis hand and laughed. 
I could see without the aid of an interpreter, that he wanted money to 
let me free. The only money I bad was about five piastres, a gold piece 
of fifty, or about half-a-sovereign value. Spite of my dread of the pri- 
son, I felt asbamed at having to stoop to bribe the fellow, so I put a bold 
face on the matter and refused. He now turned round angrily, and mut- 
tering to himself, ordered me to follow. We went on through streets that 
seemed getting narrower and more filthy, and every step brought us fur- 
ther intothe more remote and dangerous quarter of the town. I was tho- 
roughly io his power, and I felt that he might either imprison or murder 
me as it suited his convenience. So, after some reflection, I determined 
to give him the fifty piastres as a bribe, and next day to bring the 
matter before the British Embassy and, if possible, have him, the Arme- 
niaus, and the Jews punished. I held oat the fifty piastre-piece. He took 
it, gave me the forged note, and the Armenian the amber mouthpiece, 
and I was free. 


No one who has not been a prisoner, charged with a serious crime, can 
free man. My situation had 
been a much more serious one than those of the melodramatic individu- 
als who, on being imprisoned, find instantaneously a trapdoor ready for 
them to open, and if that is still not enough, a second one in the next 
chamber, and then a rope-ladder, if it is more convenient for them to get 
and 
that any one should be at the trouble of taking them 
| pane here are no trap doors in Constantinople, and I felt that if 
once got in I would have but hittle chance in getting out in any such 


conceive the delight of being once more a 


out in that way, so that finally we cease to wonder at their escapes, 
are only 


agreeable or romantic manner. 


I was for the moment forgetful of the time, of the street, and everything 
else, but the consciousness of liberty ; and it was not until I had left the 
Kawags and Armenian far out of sight—for I dreaded lest the former 
might change his purpose and try to get more money out of me—that I 


began to feel that only half the danger wasover. I was alone in a most 
foviees town, the night was now eet in, no lamps, the gates shut, and all 
egress by law prohibited, and I knew not a word of the language, and 
had only five piasters, or tenpence, and a forged bank-note in my pocket. 
Where I went, or bow many narrow streets I threaded, I have not the 
| least idea. I felt as if I were in a maze, for every street was like the 
| other, and there was no !andmark. I was afraid to give myself up tothe 
| guard lest I might meet some who bad cognisance of the affair of the 
reorning, and I should be again a prisoner; asd I could not ask my way. 
I wandered about until I became weary and sick at heart, and almost 
careless of my fate ; from mere fatigue I began to lose all anxiety, and 
the calm settled feeling took possession of me that I should never escape 
out of it alive. Dreadful murders were of almost nightly occurrence ; 
and I bad heard of one or two since I had arrived at Constantinople, and 
I saw nothing to prevent the like taking place. I was unarmed and bad 
a valuable wateh and chain. For the first time death, with a calm firm 
aspect, stared me in the face. 
Deatb, in the abstract, has but little terror, for when it is inevitable we 
see the weakest and most timid meet it without shrinking ; but itis the 
manner which appals us. As it seemed to me now to be inevitable, I 
felt all terror for my situation disappear. I resolved to meet it like a 
man, and grasped my stick more firmly; determined to make thé catas- 
trophe less painful by having a fight for my life. Ihad up to this avoid- 
ed looking like a lost person: now I watched for any Turks or Greeks 
whose countenances gave me apy m4 of goodness, and asked them the 
way in French, German, and as much Italian asI could muster ; but it 
was useless, they all shook their heads. At length a Greek passed me, 
whose dress was more respectable than that of most of the others whom I 
had asked. I tried him in the same languages, but he could not under- 
stand me. He seemed more anxious toassist me than the others, and if 
I bad had my wits sufficiently about me to try a few words of ancient 
Greek, I might have succeeded ; but as it was, the only way that struck 
me of trying to tell him what I wanted was by namiog the European part 
of the town. 
‘“* Inglese—Pera !’’ and I pointed as near as I could judge where it 





ay. 

‘ie understood me and beckoned me to follow him. After walking for 
some time he came to a house where he was joined by two other men. 
The thought of treachery instantly struck me. I was one to three. I let 
them walk before me, my mind now againin the most painful state of un- 
certainty, until, after walking for about twenty minutes we stopped be- 
fore one of the gates of the town. He spoke to the man, and made me 
a sign to give him something to open the gate. Two piasires were all 
that I could offer ; fortunately it was enough. The gate opened, and I 
found myself near the bridge. I thanked my conductor as well as I could 
by sigas, and, as the bridge could not be passed at that hour, took a 
caique, for which I paid the boatman two more piastres, so that I had 
now only one more left, and I bad still to pass through Galata before I 
reached home, The gate at Galata, which is not so strictly kep shut as 
at Stamboul, was open for some other people, and a piastre got me 
through without any difficulty. I tried to retrace my steps of the morn- 
ing, but again lost my way: however, by good luck, I met a Frenchman, 
who directed me to the gate near the Tower, where we had taken our 
coffee and smoked the Narguillies ia the morning. It was shui, and my 
entire wealth was a forged note for one huudred piastres, as I had 
paid away my last one at the other gate. Iroused the man, put my hand 
in my pocket as if I were taking money out ; he opened it and held his 
hand for it, and I bolted as fast as I could run. 

I felt a load taken off my mind. I wassafe. As Iran over the events 
of the day, for the first time I felt thoroughly conscious of the dangers I 
had passed through, and the excitement, which had supported me up to 
this, gave way ; I felt for the moment weak, my knees trembling, aud 
heart beating loudly ; I leant for support against one of the tombstones 
of the Turkish burial ground, and shuddered as I strained my eyes to- 
wards Stamboul ; all that had looked so heavenly and beautiful in the 
morning, now filled my miod with loathing and disgust. In a few 
moments I recovered myself, and made the best of my way to the hotel. 
My German friend was delighted to see me safe. 

“ T never thought I should see you alive again. I have been to the 
British Consulate, but it was too late for them to be able to release you,as 
the gates had closed. You had better go there now, while diuner is get- 
ting ready, as they are in ” at alarm about you.” 

I went to the house of M——, then acting for the Consul-General, who 
was absent,’and was received with the greatest kindness. I learned from 
them, with even greater certainty than I bad thougbt myself, of the dan- 
ger of my situation after I had been released by the Kawass. They 
seemed to look on my escape as next to a miracle, and I heard stories of 
murders that made my blood run cold, and of people who had been 
attacked and robbed even in the Christian quarter of Pera, which is by 
far the safest. I found, however, that had [ been brought before the 
Pasha, I would mos: likely have been sent across to the Consulate by him 
to have the matter tried there, but as the intention of the Kawass had 
been to extort money, there would have been very little likelihood of my 
ever being brought before the Pasha, but rather of being put into some 
lock-up place with all the sweepings of Constantinople, until I had paid 
for my deliverance. 

I returned to the hotel after we bad made arrangements for having the 
whole affair brought before the Turkieh authorities on the morrow, backed 
by the entire force of the British Embassy and Consulate. 

The most gorgeous palace, or the richest feast, could not give me again 
feelings of pleasure such as those which I felt when I sat down to dinner 
at the hotel. The excitement had taken away my appetite, although I 
had eaten nothing since the morning, but the sensation of being again 
free and safe, was greater than anything I had ever felt, or perhaps shali 


ever again feel. 
* 


. * * * 


The Court, where all crimes and offences are tried is in Stamboul ; the 
judge is the Pasha, the Minister of Police, and he has for his advisers the 
Muttis and the Mollahs, who still, I believe, combine law and religion, and 
the Ulemas, or professors, and other learned doctors of the law. 

We entered through a lofty gate into a quadrangle. At the end of it, 
was a large painted wooden building, in which justice was dispensed. The 
entrance and broad flight of stairs, at the bottom of which were hundreds 
of pairs of slippers, taken off before entering the presence of the Pasha, 
were shaded by an Arabesque-looking portico. 

The large hall at the top of the steps was crowded with men and wo- 
men. Kawasses lounged about, and sellers of lemonade and sherbet dis- 
posed of their beverage at half a piastre a glass. The women sat in 
groups by themselves, their faces, as usual, except the eyes, covered with 
the yasmac; and in quiet corners might be seen, here and there, men 
with their carpets spread, performing their devotions, and salaaming and 
rubbing their foreheads to the ground, perfectly unconscious of the crowd 
around them. Before the doors of the rooms leading off the hall were 
large curtains, some of them half rolled up, others hanging dewn, which 
the people pushed aside as they entered or went out. The whole thing 
was £0 like a theatre that I felt as though some drama was about to be 
performed, in which I was to bear a principal part. ! was introduced to 
the Pasha by M——, one of the Dragomans of the British Embassy, who 
accompanied me, and was to conduct my case. After the statement which 
I had drawn up had been translated into Turkish by the Dragoman, and 
written out by one of the scribes, it was submitted to the Pasha, who asked 
me if I could identify the Armenian, and ordered a couple of Kawasses 
to go with me and take him prisoner. The Kawass of the Dragoman also 
accompanied us, and we started, so attended, in search of the Armenian. 
We soon found the street : the Armenian was seated in his shop, near the 
door. There was on his countenance an expression of contented knavery: 
he was probably thinking of the hundred piastres which he had got for 
the mouthpiece, which was again in his window. He looked up, and his 
eyes fell upon me attended by the three Kawasses. The game was now 
changed ; I was no longer the ignorant, helpless stranger totally at his 
mercy, but an Englishman, armed with the full powers of the law, and 
backed by the most powerful Government in the world. 

His cheeks became livid ; his jaw fell; the whole man in en instant 
changed, and seemed to collapse with terror, like a dead body after it has 
ceased to be moved with galvanism. I pointed him out, and showed the 
mouthpiece, which was taken by one of the Kawasses, and in a few mo- 
ments his shop was shut and locked, himself a prisoner, and the crowd, 
who now witnessed it, slank away in terror, seemingly afraid lest I 
should recognise in them the individuals who bad hunted and almost torn 
me in pieces the day before. : 

When we came again before the Pasha, he directed us to attend on the 
morrow, when the Kawass, whom the Armenian was compelled to produce, 
and the Jews, would be brought before him. 

The next day, as we entered the hall at the appointed hour, I saw the 
Armenian guarded by Kawasees. He was loud in his appeals for mercy, 
and, I learned, offered now to give me up the amber mouthpiece if I weld 


not proceed against him ; but, although euch a course would have saved 
me much trouble, I determined, for the sake of other travellers, to make 


unclean beast, and his breath was eo foul and horrible that I could not bear 
to stand near him. 
Pasha was seated on a raised part of the divan: we saluted him in 
the Turkish manner, to which he answered gracefully, and pointed to ug 
to seat ourselves on the divan close to him. In a few moments, three 
splendidly-mounted chibouques, wi.d large amber mouthpieces, were 
brought in and handed to us, and small cups of thick, black coffee of the 
most delicious flavor. We smoked and drank our coffee, and when the 
case before him was dismissed, the Armenian, the Jews, and the Kawass 
were produced. 
I could scarcely help laughing at the chapfallen appearance of the lat- 
ter as he looked at me in an appealing manner. It was indeed a great 
change from the last time that we had met, when he was leading me a 
prisoner through the streets of Constantinople. I was very much pleased 
at one thing, which was that the Armenian never now for an instant pre- 
tended to think that I had given him the forged note. He now declared 
that the Eoglish gentleman had given a good note, but that it had passed 
through the hands of the Jew before reaching his, who had changed it for 
the forged one. To this the Jew swore by every book in the Old Testa- 
ment that he had seen the Eaglish geatlemaa, for whom he had inter- 
reted, take a good note out of his pocket-book, which he could swear 
bad been a good note, and which he handed to the Armenian, and which 
the Armenian had changed for a forged one when they all left the shop. 
It was most amusing to watch the two rogues, each now trying to incul- 
te the other, while they both joined in exonerating me from any share 
it. After the Pasha had heard the case, he sent it in for the Muftis 
and Mollahs to hear and give an opinion on. We went icto the 
other room to hear it, having laid down our pipes and saluted the 


Pasha. 

The head Mufti was a fat old fellow, dressed in a black robe and a hage 

white turban. Before he bad heard a word he proposed to the Dragoman 
that we should compromise it, each bearing half the loss. To this the 
Dragoman replied that the honour of Eagland was bound up in it, and 
that the entire Eoglish nation, down to the crossing-sweepers, would be 
filled with rage and revenge if a distinguished English Effendi, of high 
birth, and distantly related to the Royal family, was to be treated in this 
outrageous manner ; and that a fleet appearing before Constantinople was 
one of the lightest events which might be supposed to follow from such a 
course of proceeding. 
The Mufti seemed to be moved by these considerations, and looked 
wisely round, benevolently at us and sternly at the prisoners, and ordered 
them to state their case. The other Mollahs and-Muftis put on wise faces 
and prepared to discuss the matter thoroughly, except one, who spread 
bis carpet in the corner and commenced saying his prayers, which lasted 
the entire time that we were in the room. 

The Armenian and the Jews now stated their case again, and once or 
twice almost came to blows in trying to inculpate each other. The 
Kawass had nothing to say, and threw himself on the mercy of the Court. 
At length, after a great deal of discussion, in which the chief Mufti again 
proposed that we should compromise it, which the Dragoman again as 
firmly refused, the three chief Mollahs and the chief Multi laid their heads 
together, and the prisoners were remuved. After they had thought over 
it for a long time, one of them went in to report their decision to the 
Pasha, and we were again summoned into the Pasha’s room. We seated 
ourselves in the same places, and again pipes and coffee were brought, and 
the Pasha proceeded to give senteace. 

As far as I could learn, he said that the Euglish gentleman, who had 
been always perfectly innocent, and had never had the bad note in bis 
possession, had been most disgracefully treated, especially by the Kawass, 
who ought to have taken him under his protection and brought him to 
the British Consulate, for which offence the Kawass was sentenced to be 
dismissed from bis office and imprisoned and further punished, after bav- 
ing first given back the gold piece of fifty piastres which the English 
eee had been obliged to give him to recover his liberty ; and the 

asha further ordered that the identical gold piece, and no other, should 
be returned, and for this purpose the Kawass was marched off between a 
file of other Kawasses to recover the identical piece, which bad by this 
time perhaps been through half Constantinople. I got it before I left 
the Court, and to all appearance it was the identical one which I bad 
given him. 

The sentence to the others was, that the Armenian and the Jew should 
bear the loss of the hundred piastres between them, and that the amber 
mouthpiece should be returned to me, for that it was perfectly plain that 
they were all rogues, and that one or other of them had changed my good 
note for the forged one ; in addition to this they were to be imprisoned 
and fiued. 

After this comprehensive and salutary sentence had been passed, I re- 
ceived the amber mouthpiece and the gold piece of fifty piastres, and with 
another salutation we took our leave of the Pasha. the guards outside 
made low obeisances to us as we passed through them, as men with whom 
it was no joke to trifle,and who rose in estimation proportionately as 
they were feared. In the court-yard we were surrounded by about a hun- 
dred relations of the Jews, including their wives, children, grandfathers, 
and grandmothers, who all besought us to try and release them. I felt, 
certainly, rather sorry for the Jews, as although one of them, the inter-- 
preter, was evidently a partner with the Armenian in the trick, yet 
against the others, there did not seem any strong grounds for condemna- 
tion; but there was no help for it. I begged of the Dragoman, if he 
had an opportunity, to speak to the Pasha about them, and I believe they 
were only imprisoned for a short time. I also learned that this trick had 
been played with great success on one or two foreigners not long before, 
who had given a good note for the bad one, and who had not moral cour- 
age to brave the consequences as I had done. I quite put a stop to the 
thing for the time, and once or twice was amused by hearing myself de- 
ecribed as the lion of the adventure, in glowing terms, by strangers, who 
did not know that they were detailing it to the principal actor in it. 

Such is the strang¢ current of adventitious circumstances over which 
we have no control—which make us one day their slave, another their 
lord, and change usin an instant from a prince to a pick-pocket, or a 
pick-pocket to a printe. Nota month after this adventure, by a string 
of equally insignificant events, I found myself, under the mistaken char- 
acter of a celebrated English Priuce, followed by an applauding and a 
delighted crowd, whc marked and noted down every movement and ac- 
tion I made, and perjups held me up to their children, as they held them 
up to look at me, as’ pattern of everything grand and noble. This more 
agreeable and more jmusing adventure happened equally from circum- 
stances over which[ had no control, and yielded much amusement for 
the time, while they oth gave me a lesson which I shall long remember : 
never to judge hastily of another in how high or how low a condition he 
may be placed by clance, and never myself to be elated by good, or de- 
pressed by bad circunstances, but to bear them all with the same equani- 
mity and good tempe. And now my chiboque is empty, and the last puff 
off my Latakia has fidded into air, and if this should entertain any of my 
readers, I will hope, ome fature day, to smoke another pipe of Latakia 
with them through tle amber mouthpiece. 





G(LD MINES AT HOME. 


There is a legend hat Queen Boadicea obtained gold in Essex. Cano- 
beline, Prince of theTrinobantes, coined at Camelo-dunum gold obtained 
from a mine in Esse, Can this be Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, the father 
of Imogen? Ther; are traces that nuggeting took place from time to 
time ; but as the Ndmaa kings claimed all gold and silver found as roy3 
al property, peopletither kept their own counsel or abstained from any 
ardent search. Butthe various edicts passed show that the existence of 
gold and silver, bot) pure and combined with other metals, was knowa 
and believed in ; ortlse, why issue edicts? In the reign of Edward the 
First, and for a hunded years after, there was a wonderful interest spread 
abroad about gold ad silver mining ; but, towards the period of Richard 
the Second, alchemywas very rife, and the search after the philosopher’s 
stone, and the waortation of metals, caused the search after gold and 
silver mines to abae. It is cupious to trace how different pursuits act 
and react upon ead other. Many of the alchemists did really prodace 
both gold and silveras the result of these labours; and this happened 
from their working wth metals with which gold and silver were combined, 
although in a shape hat was not discernible in their natural state. The 
old alchemists work@ much with lead and tin, metals that often contain 
precious ore. The poduction of gold and silver by alchemy was a fact 
recognised both by fe Church and the legislature. The Church anathe- 
matised the practicdirst, and the legislature afterwards made it penal, a8 
a branch of felony. Moses Stringer says, that in the reign of Richard the 
Second, “after Raysond Lully and Sir George Ripley had so largely 
multiplied gold, theLords and Commons, conceiving some danger that 
the Regency, havingsuch immense treasures at command, would be above 
asking the aid of tb subjeet, and become too arbitrary and tyrannical, 
made an act agaist multiplying gold and silver and made it death to 
attempt it, or to usisuch tools, instruments, vessels, or furnaces as were 
then used in such oprations.”’ 








an example of him. His countenance now struck me most forcibly; it had 
something revolting in it ; bis long yellow fangs gave him the look of some 





This affords a cupus glimpee into the credulity of our ancestors, and 
the jealousy of the Bglish people about money matters. Henry the Sixth 
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pi, oe 
countenaaced alchemy, in epite of the edict of his grandfather ; but it | 


dead letter, for a man named Eden was found guilty, 
s TH pdinipin a m9 of “ practising to make the philosopber’s stone,” 


and was, without doubt, executed accordingly. The Regent Dake of Bed- | 


e opportunity of the miaority of Henry the Sixth to grant 
ford tortbe moeapely of all the gold and silver mines in England for 
twelve years: @ proof they were considered something worth baving. 
The mining department was regularly organised in the reiga of Hear 
the Sixth: Robert Burton was appointed Controller of Mines of Gold, 
silver, copper, aurichalcb, and lead, aud of mines containing any gold or 
oirThe curious may find a half-burnt and otherwise mutilated MS. in the 
Cottonian Library in the British Museum,a summary of writs. and records 
relating to gold mines which was drawn up in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The discovery of America for a time withdrew atten- 
tion from the gold mines io Eagland; but the reign of Elizabeth 
was remarkable for its schemes, speculations, adventures, and joint- 
stock companies. In the seventh year of ber reign she granted 
patents to Cornelius Deody, Daniel Rochester, and other foreign- 
ers, and Thomas Tburland, to seek for gold, silver, quicksilver, and ores 
containing them, in eight picked couaties in England and Wales, and in 
the pale of Ireland. Another scheme of hers was surreptitieusly to work 
the gold mines belonging to the King of Scotland, which were more fer- 
tile than avy in England. In the reign of Henry the Seventh of England 
and in those of James the Third and Fourth of Scotland. the mines of 
Lavarkmoor yielded above three bundred thousand pounds sterling. Still 

oldmining bas never been any great source of national wealth ia Eng- 
and; they bave always been royal perquisites and monopolies; but 
many curious characters and incidental traits of the eocial life and civil- 
jzation of tbat period may be gathered, and whatever bas occupied the 
attention and energy of tbe public isa matter of interest. 

The search after gold bas been a prophetic instinct in all ages; but the 
hidden treasure was an open secret which “ men’s eyes were held that 
they should not see”until witbin the last few years. There are curious glean- 
ings of biography amongst these mining adventurers. Bushel was secre- 
tary to Lord Bacon (who had a great taste for mining), and the scene of 
Bushe!’s labours was in Monmouthshire, where the mines yielded as mach 
as two tbousand pounds sterling a month profit. Bushel was a great 
royalist ; and, in the beginning of the parliamentary wars, he eupplied 
Charles the First with lead for shot, afd with siiver that was coined in 
Wales; also he clothed a great body of troops, advanced a considerable 
Joan, aud defended Lundy Is!and, of which he was the governor. Crom- 
well treated him well ; but his mining speculations languished, and, in 
the reiga of Charles the Second, he was in prison for debt, which was 
the usual way in which royal gratitude evinced itselfin that reign. He 
was at length released, and attempted aleo to obtain repaymeot of the 
‘money advanced to Charles the First ; but as that would have involved 
something like a euspensiog of the laws uf Nature, he received instead a 
mining graot, for which he bad to raise bis own capital. He endeavour- 
ed to stimulate the public to subscribe by issuing gold medals of bis mas- 
ter and patron, Lord Bacou, and prospectuses of the Baconian mode of 
mining. But he never did any more good, either to himself or to anybody 


else. 

Sir Hugh Myddleton, whose name is associated with the New River, 
gained much of his money by the silver mines of Merionethshire, which 
were leased to him in the reign of James the First. In the reign of Wil- 
iam the Third, Boyle obtained several acts modifying the former edicts 
relating to mines, and to the refining of metals, and the extraction of 
gold and silver from them, The reign of Queen Anne was rife with joirt- 
stock companies and speculations ; and some of the prospectuses, with 
their alluring calculations, would do credit to our own railway days. In 
the reigns of the two first Georges there was a mania for silver miviog. 
In the reign of George the Third the gold mines in Wicklow were dis 
covered, and a general impression of abundance of gold prevailed ; but 
the workings were not profitable, the excitement subsided, and the gold 
was forgotten. In eighteen hundred and twenty-five there was a mania 
for foreign mining, which was unprofitable and disastrous to the specu- 
lators, and the very name of gold mine became synonymous with ruin. 
Since eighteen hundred and thirty, however, gold-working in Eaglaud 
has been resumed with some partial activity ; buf the gold localities 
have been ascertained over a considerable district, and bave been for- 
mally acknowledged by the ordnance surveyors; so the sanguine may 
still hope that the old popular superstition, of London streets being 
paved with gold, may yet be realised. 





A NEW VIEW OF AN OLD SUBJECT. 
Prithee think 
There’s livers out of Britain.— Cymbeline. 
lever people have long since been unanimous in their opinions respect- 
ing the non-existence of animal life upon the moon’s surface : be it so ; 
I do not presume to question their decision ; I have not the slightest in- 
tention of doing any euch thing; but, for all that, sitting bere in my 
study, with some books scattered about my table, and a globe at my 
elbow, I suppose there could be no great harm it I were to indulge in a 
little train of innocent speculation, suggested to me, in an idle hour, by 
sun¢ry waifs and strays of miscellaneous reading. 

Countless books have been written, and countless discussions held upon 
this single question of lunar population ; professors have had more to say 
about it than about anything else in the circle of the universe : they never 
will let the moon alone; they take the altitude of her mountains, the 
depth of her caverns, the breadth of her plaius; and, in fact, so worry 
and torment her, that we are constantly reminded of that p!easant satire 
of Lucian’s, ia which Luna remonstrates with Menippus upon the imper- 
tinent curiosity of those earthly philosophers who amuse themselves by 
taking her measure as accurately as if they intended to fit her witha 
dress. It must be con‘essed, that we have treated the moon somewhat 
lightly ; made her the common sulject of conversation ; and expressed 
our opinions upon her very freely. 

What, then, must the men in the moon say about us? 

True, this question implies a population in our satellite; but why 
should we not grant her animagiuary population for the nonce? Archi- 
medes asked but a place to stand, and he would move the world. I pro- 
pose that we stand in the moon aad look at it ; that is a great deal easier 
and more amusing. ‘‘ The least change in our point of view gives the 
whole world a pictorial air,’ says Ralph Waldo Emerson: “ turn the 
eyes upside down by lookihg at the landscape through your legs, and how 
agreeable is the picture, though you have seen it any time these twenty 
years!” The essayist is somewhat of an authority: let us try, then, 
what this change will do for the aspect of our olden home. 

We will suppose ourselves standing on a lofty mountain-summit io 
that portion ot the moon which lies between the centre of the hemisphere 
presented to us and the lower edge of the disc. It is a dreary place 
enough ; all around us are piled gigantic peaks, height above height, far 
as the eye can pierce, abrupt, threatening, aud inaccessible: the sides of 
some sheer down to the level plain from heights of 12,000 and 16,000 feet 
—mere walls of blank stone, without break or slope. and with never a 
shrub or blade of grass to be seen, and not a drop of water anywhere. 
Some are split into deep gullies ; some form frowning ravines. The plains 
are broken into horrid pits, and strewn with cy oan eas fallen blocks. 

It is noonday ; the sun shines overhead, and the sky is intensely black. 
We shall not be surprised at this, when we remember that our own blue 
firmament owes its beauty to the reflection of light on air, whilst here we 
have scarcely any sensible atmosphere, and no aqueous body of vapour 
whatever. For the same reason, we find the sunshine less bright, and 
note that it falls more coldly around us ; we iss the clouds which reflected 
ae dispersed daylight and summer warnia over the world we have 


Straight before ue, midway between the horizon and that part of the 
heavens directly above our heads, we perceive a vast and mysterious ob- 
Ject—a monster-planet faintly illumined, like the moon by daylight, and 
enveloped in a floating veil of many shades. This planet is nearly four- 
teen times larger than our satellite ; it neither rises nor sets, but remains 
ever in the same station, while it is the firmament which seems to revolve 
behind it. More wonderful, however, tan its size, its nearness, or any 
other of its attributes, is the floating veil of which I have just spoken. It 
is interspersed with dark spots, and with moving tracts of light ; these 
are constantly being developed, changing, and disappearing, as if some 
effervescent matter, more luminous than the rest, Kept rising from the 
under-current of the liquid mass, and sailing on the surface. Yonder, as 
the sun begins slowly to sink, this veil looks as if in places it were touched 
pe vod ; 4 preg — A. be rent violently asunder, and reveals 

Ww i i i 
promotnong ’ chis quickly hidden again by the closing of the 

This extraordinary and gigantic object is called the Barth ; it is a pla- 
net, and learned selenites are of opinion that it is uninhabited. “ The 
earth,” say they, “is the most aastable of planets—the world of revolu- 
“ons. It seems to consist of some troubled matter. One sees there 
nothing but storm, confusion, and change ; and it would by no means 
Surprise us if, some day, we were to behold its utter destruction. It is 


pretended that there are inbabitante on yonder globe ; but, if so, on what 
| part of it could they exist? (a the solid element of the star, which we 
| perceive through the rendings of the outer veil? Absurd! There they 
would be crushed, drowned, stifled by that outer element which weighs 
upon it in every direction. Think you that the small quantity of our 
| pure, untroubled ether which reaches them through its openings, would 
| suffice to support life? And would they not at every instant be liable 
to be torn from the earth’s surface, and whirled away by these raging 
| winds and vapours, that are scarcely ever seen to subside or clear away ? 
| Or is it to be sapposed that they have their abode in the outer element 
itself? There, it is trae, they could breatbe the celestial ether ; but how 
| trust themselves to so turbuleat and uncertain a support—a substance 
scarcely to be called a substance, traversed by electric fire, and opening 
| constantly in such a manner as to precipitate them upon the solid nu- 
| cleus beneath? In short, a few moments of consideration are sufficient 
to convince any reasonable person that, although the earth is a vast and 
marvellous planet, it is totally unfitted for human habitation.” 

These arguments are feasible enough. I listen to them with the ut 
most attention, and could almost allow myself to be convinced by them, 
were it not that I am myself a denizen of that misunderstood planet. At 
the same time, I acknowledge that no appearance is more likely to imbue 
the selenites with false notions than these white and luminous phenomena 
which encircle our globe. Their forms are infivite, and vary perpetually. 
They are thrown into relief against the darker terrestrial nucleus. A 
white spot first appears ; it increases in volume even as we look upon it ; 
it spreads rapid!y over a vast extent of surface, takes a thousand fantas- 
tic forms, is suddenly rent into thin and semi-transparent fragments, 
which catch upevery opal tint of sualight ; and presently it disperses and 
is lost, like the fairy mirage of Morgana. 

Again, long streaks of light and sbade, running at right angles to the 
earth’s axis, and similar in effect to those belts which are observable on 
some others of the planets, give a yet stranger aspect to our globe. 
These are composed of masscs of vapour, borne along in the current of 
trade and other winds. They take their course from the north-east to 
the south-west, forming long trains of light, which shew more vividly in 
contrast with the darker expanse of ocean across which they are carried. 
Nor are these the only winds whose track is visible from our observatory 
in the moon; we can readily distinguish the luminous vapours driven 
along by the tropical winds, by the monsoons of the Indian Ocean, by 
the polar winds which travel toward temperate climes. The action of 
these is, however, always subordinate to the atmospheric temperature. 

Let us tnrn to another of the many phenomena presented by this cari- 
ous and interesting planet. At each of the poles, we perceive two vast 
and glittering patches of white, which vary periodically in size, and re- 
turn to their original relative dimensions after about 365 revolutions of 
the globe. Ia proportion as the white tract on the one pole diminishes, 
that on the opposite pole becomes increased ; so that one seems to gain 
what the other loses, and vice versi. At the same time, there is never 
an equal space remaining between these two extremes ; for the white 
covering upon the southern pole is always more considerable than that 
of the northern. 

Seeing one of these decrease during six of our months, while the other 
enlarges in proportion, is a source of infinite wonder to the learned 
selenites ; but we have no difficulty in pronouncing it to be the effect of 
summer and wioter on the polar snows. Mars presents exactly the same 
phenomenon; and as to the different extent of the glacial districts be- 
longing to the two poles, it is accounted for by the fact, that our mean 
temperature is higher than that of the southern hemisphere. 

By this time, the sun has attained the verge of our Junar horizon, and 
night is coming on—night and an icebound silence, which is more terrible 
than the raging of our wildest storms; for here is neither atmospheric 
vibration, nor water, nor any vehicle by which sound may be conveyed. 

Hours have glided away unnoticed as we stood up here, reader, with 
our eyes fixed on yonder earth. The sun sets bebind us, and the great 
moou begins to cast a glorous light upon our barren lendecage—e lizdt 
fourteen times more intense than moonlight on the earth ; and the earth 
is full to us; by which we mey conclude that the moon is new to the 
earth. 

Eaveloped as it generally is with a cloud veil, the earth can seldom be 
seen to great advautage, and never quite divested of that troublesome 
element which alone debars the lunar astronomer from embracing at one 
coup d’@il the balf of our globe, with all those permanent varieties of sha- 
dows and light which mark the geography of its surface. If ever it 

were so to be unveiled, the inhabitants of our satellite would enjoy the 
most magnificent map which it is possible to imagine, with its dimensions 
thirteen times exceeding those of our full-moon. 

But stay—we have already consented to create a lunar population, 
and to suppose ourselves actually transported toa mountain-peak in 
moon-lapd. Hea cau we not goa step further, and imagine a clear and 
cloudless sky? Nothing easier. See! even as I speak, the vapours roll 
away; the belts become wavering, broken, and irregular; presently 
every mist has shrunk and vanished, as the soil from our breathing leaves 
the eurface of a mirror, and the gracious earth, more radiant than before, 
sheds a flood of unimpeded light on all around. 

Now we can contemplate the outlines of isles and archipelagoes fami- 
liar to us only on our artificial globes, trace the beds of oceans, follow 
the boundaries of great continents, and contrast the dimensions and figures 
of those spots which we know to be the seats either of civilisation or ab- 
ject barbarism. We can also observe the alternations of light and sha- 
dow, as they distinguish lofty elevations from deep valleys, recognise 
the polar wastes aud the eternal snows of our mountaio-ranges, aod 
discover rany regions by the colour which is proper to their physical 
conformation. 

Lambert (of Berlin) suggested that the earth, seen from the planets, 
presents a greenish tone of colour, in the same way that Mars appears 
raddy. Perhaps the illustrious professor ascribed tue general tint of our 
a to that of the ocean, which covers a large portion of its surface. 
f all our continents were, like South America, chiefly clad in virgin 
forests, this might perhaps be the case ; but, to go no further than North 
America, we find elsewhere immense solitudes almost bare of vegetation, 
aud utterly powerless to reflect any other than the tawny hues of sandy 
plain and gravelly clay. On the 14th February, 1774, Lambert recorded, 
amongst other observations, an olive tint reflected from the earth upon 
the lunar surface ; but Ido not remember to have read of any similar 
appearance either before or since, nor ever to have heard the former sug- 
gestion treated as anything better than an idle specvlation. 

But see! yonder elongated spot, turning from us to the right of the 
planet, is the southern extremity of the New World ; and standing in 
tiny relief against the sky, marked by a long line of shadows alternated 
with streaks of light, we behold the lofty summits of the Cordilleras or 
Andes. Here and there are seen points of intense whiteness ; and in some 
places, glancing spots which seem to go iu and out like stars, and which 
we recognise for the burning volcanoes, 18,000 and 19,000 feet in height, 
dezcribed by Humboldt. 

Slowly, but perceptibly, these keep withdrawing, and with them the 
circle of antarctic snows ; and now, on the opposite side, an immense ob- 
scure stain, greenish in part, and in part reflecting the blue of the terres- 
trial atmosphere, comes into sight, and continues during some hours to 
spread itself over nearly all the disc of the earth. This greenish hue dif- 
fers considerably from the lighter green prevailing over the triangular 
spot which we pronounced to be the southern division of America. South- 
wards, it spreads over all we can see of the planetary disc, and is inter- 
spersed with a multitude of small gray spots. It is the great Pacific, 
sown with islands. The arrival of two gray spots so close, that at this 
disjance they look like one long one, precedes the development of a vast 
mark which is chiefly green, but shaded with many colours. The two 
long spots are the islands of New Zealand ; and the larger mark is the 
continent of Australia, with its fertile table-lands and wooden terraces. 
To the north of Australia, a crowd of greenish spots, of every shape and 
size, are known at once for the islands of New Guinea, Borneo, Java, 
Sumatra, the Moluccas, Philippine, and others, which constitute the arcbi- 
pelagoes of the Asiatic coast. 

It is now some time since we have perceived, towards the north, and 
not far from tbe circle of arctic snowe which now appears at the top, a 
grayish stain upon the ocean, which spreads itself round by the west, and 
descends almost to the earth’s equator. The sides of this spot are jagged 
and irregular, and present a thousand aspects. This is the continent of 
Asia, and the most easterly frontier of the Old World. The colour of 
Asia is far from being uniform ; and the more it comes round in the re- 
volution of the planet, the more gigantic, the more varied, and the more 
remarkable doesit appear. Northwards, it is gray and cold in tone, and 
seems almost to meet the circuit of the polar regions; this is the district 
of Siberian steppes, those dead and dreary plains of marsh-land, and moss, 
and frozen mud, whose brief three mouths of summer yield scarcely sufti- 
cient grain to supply the wretched inhabitants with winter-store. All 
the centre of the great continent, as it enters more fully into our field of 
vision, is oceupied by a far-spreading tract of glittering white, which 
seems, a8 it were, to be framed between two long chains of high moun- 





mountains are the ranges of the Yablonoi, the Altai, and the Himalaya ; 
and the silver zone is that weary line of solitude and sand which com- 
mences with the Great Desert of Gobi, occupies all the central plateau of 
Upper Asia, extends through Caboel and Persia, and terminates with the 
arid deserts of Arabia. Even the gigantic deserts of Nubia, Libya, and 
Sabara, which reach acress the whvie of Northern Africa, would seem to 
be but a continuation of the rest. 

Thus is the Old World divided into two almost equal parts by a radi- 
ant belt of sand, which throws back the splendour of the eun, and shines, 
like a terrestrial Milky-way, across the surface of our planet. 

Just beneath the sandy regions, lies a very noticeable part of the con- 
tinent of Asia. Bounded on one side by the mountains, and on the other 
by the sea, it shews a pale-green tint, and com the magnificent coun- 
tries of China, India, Burmab, Mongolia, and Tibet. 

Now, these are slowly disappearing, and the stupendous bulk of Africa 
occu pies the centre of the hemisphere, The north pole inclines almost out of 
sight at the top ; the south pole, with halfits circle of snows, is visible at the 
lower extremity ofthe planet. All arouad the angle of Southern Africa 
—terminated by the Cape of Good Hope—leaning far to the right, ewee 
ing round to the left, and extending in the latter direction up the w 
length of the globe—literally from pole to pole—lies the great dark ocean 
agaia, “like a n serpent round about the world.” 

High above the deserts of Africa, and verging towards the arctic dis- 
tricts, we distinguish a little straggling spot, fantastically broken in form 
and divided from the great continent by a band of sea undecided in 
colour, and varying from gray,to greev. This strip of whter is the Medi- 
terranean ; and that little spot, which seems to be remarkable only for 
its ragged and bizarre outline, is our Europe, which, despite its insignifi- 
cant appearance, is the seat of every art, the centre of all commerce, and 
the lawgiver of the world. 

And here we have arrived at the extreme western limit of the Old 
World. Day is once more breaking over the sullen landscape in which 
we are standing ; and, as the great moon pales before the rising sun, Ea- 
rope gradually sinks away from our sight; Africa disappears ; the great 
ocean alone fills all the scene ; and just as the shores of America begin 
to encroach upon the western wastes of the Atlantic, the long-absent va- 
pours re-assemble ; the belts of cloud gather together, and form them- 
selves across the disc of the planet ; seas and continents, islands and sil- 
ver deserts, are once more enveloped ia the mystic veil, or appear oaly 
at intervals, and in so fragmentary a manner as to render all recognition 
inaccurate ; the phenomena of etorm and confusion begin afresh, and the 
world-map is closed for ever from our sight. 

We have ended at the point from which we began, and in twelve hours 
have traversed every portion of the globe. In twelve hours, we have 
passed ,through every extreme ef climate—have crossed unscathed the 
hot sands of the tropice—penetrated safely to the untrodden wilds of Cen- 
tral Africa—thbreaded the tangled mee of Hindostan—and beheld the 
whole extent of those polar regions which have cost the lives of too many 
among the bravest and best of our geographical investigators. Certainly 
we have seen such a sight as we never saw before in any twelve hours, 
consecutive or otherwise. 

But itis cold up here. What say you, fellow traveller, is it not time 
that we retura to the earth? 





TRISTRAM SHANDY, OR THE CAXTONS. 
Concluded, 


We will now, if our readers please, resume the consideration of the 
parallels between the two stories, which the above description of their 
relation to each other may, perhaps, save from becoming wearisome, as 
a continuous process throughout the present article. We pass, then, to 
the characters“ Bolt’? and“ Trim.” In point, indeed, of general charac- 
ter their identity is complete ; and their actions themselves are marked 
by a very close analogy. They have imbibed in war and have retained 
in peace the same all-pervading military passion with their tive 
masters. Uncle Roland returns to his old tower ; and Bolt sets himself 
to work to make everything as military in its aspect as possible. An 
old military saddle, used in action, an old sword, a brace of pistols, and 
some other such implements, are displayed by him in an imposing man- 
ner as the emblems of war. If we recur to Tristram Shandy, we find 
Trim similarly occupied in arranging his master’s garden, with a view 
to the preservation of some military manceuvres in a limited scope (vol. 
i. p. 157), and facetiously constructing a couple of mortars out of a 
of top-boots, which, for some unexplained cause, bad been asserted, like 
the saddle in The Cartons, to be heir-looms of the Shandy family. Thus, 
again, we read (Tristram Shandy, vol. i. p. 247), the Corporal Trim 
thought there was nothing in the world so well worth showing as the 
glorious works which he and my Uncie Toby had made,” &. So, in 
The Caxtons (vol. ii. >. 167) we read—* Bolt had caught the spirit of 
the thing ; certainly he had penetrated down to the very pathos which 
lay within tbe deeps of Rolanii’s character.” And the narrative then 
states very much such military arrangements as were the work of Trim 
and Uncle Toby. 

We might, in truth, fill the present number to overflowing, and should 
assuredly have to discard all other subjects of discussion, were we to follow 
out these p#tallels at their full length. We will pass, then, to the cha- 
racters of Mr. Caxton and Mr. Shandy, in their relations respectively with 
their brothers, Captain Roland aad Captain Toby. 

Mr. Caxton and Mr. Shandy are similarly portrayed as bookworms and 
simulated philosophers. They entertain a similar aversion to the hobbies 
of their respective brothers. Fortifications, and other such sham military 
devices, formed the hobby of Toby; chivalry and ancestral pride 
(another phage of the same character) tsat of Roland. We shall see that 
in either case, the brothers quarrel with each other on the subject of these 
very hobbies, and are similarly on the point of a rupture of social rela- 
tions in consequence of their dispute. The following quotation from 
The Cazxtons relates to a controversy between Roland and Augustine 
Caxton as to the descent of their family from Caxton the printer, or from 
an old family long resideat in a parish in Cumberland, where there yet 
existed ancient records of a family of that name. The corresponding quo- 
tation from Tristram Shandy has reference to Uncle Toby’s sham forti- 
fications, which were ridiculed, as we have said, by his brother, Walter 
Shandy. 


The Caxtons. 


“ What is it you must believe in, 
brother,” said my father, coming up, 
“no matter what the proof against 
you Y” 

' My uncle was s'lent. 

« He will not believe in our great 
ancestor, the printer,” said I, malici- 
ously. 

‘ Brother,” said the captain, loftily, 
“ you have a right to your own ideas, 
but you should take care how they 
contaminate your child.” 

« Contaminate!’’ said my father ; 
and for the first time I saw an angry 
sparkle flash from his eyes. ‘ Change 
the word, my dear brother.” 

«No, sir, [ will not change it, to be- 
lie the records of the family.” 

‘* Records !—a brass plate in a vil- 
lage church against all the books of 
the College of Arms.”’ 

* * . * *” * 

My uncle turned round, perfectly 
livid. “ Enough, sir; I am insulted 
sufficiently! Loughtto have expected 
it. I wish you and your son a very good 
morning.’ 
My father stood aghast. The cap- 
tain was hobbling off to the iron gate: 
and in another moment he would have 
been out of our precincts. 
My father had now come up and 
caught his hand. ‘ What dre all the 
rinters that ever lived, and all the 

ks that ever were printed, to one 
wrong to thy fine heart, brother Ro- 
land? Shame on me! A bookman’s 
weak point, you know.’—p. 127. 


between the brothers 
subject of the fortifications. 





Tristram Shanay. 

Mr. SHanpy.—*“ | wish the whole 
science of fortification, with its inyen- 
tors, at the devil; it has been the 
death of thousands, and it will be mine 
in the end. I would not, brother Toby, 
have my brains so full of saps, mines, 
blinds, gabions, palisadoes, ravelins, 
half-moons, and such trum ry, to be 
proprietor of Namur and all the towns 
of Flanders with it.” 

My father, as you have observed, 
had no great esteem for my uncle’s 
hobby-horse, for he thought it the most 
— horse that ever gentleman 
rode. 

As soon as my father had done in- 
sulting his hobby-horse, he turned his 
head, without the least emotion, from 
Dr. Slop, to whom he was addressing 
his discourse, and looked up into my 
father’s face with a countenance so 
fraternal that it penetrated my father 
to his heart. 

He rose up hastily from his chair, and 
seizing bothof my Unele Toby's hands 
te oy ¥ mags Toby.” W he, 
+ g thy pardon; forgive, ra 
thee, this rash fone! ae {32 


Farthermore, it apfears that the earlier and more lasting quarrel be- 
tween the brothers Austin and Roland Caxton, on the subject of the 
ancestral priater (vol. ro 113), also has its parallel in a simiiar quarrel 

ltee and Toby Shandy, on the corresponding 

While, again, Uncle Toby squanders his 

money upon sham fights, Uncle Roland is equally improvident in pur- 

chasing the old tower of the Caxtons at a price so largely above its value 

as to reduce his income to less than two per cent. on the sum which had 
been bequeathed to him for investment. 


All this similitude, again, is not restricted to characters: it extends 


tains, and which prolongs itself from the south: west to the north-east, like even to the pedantic word employed in either novel. 
a silver zone, across all the width of the Asiatic hemisphere. Theze ‘ons was first published, we believe it was frequently demanded by its 
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readers, where its author could have obtained a knowledge of the tech- 
nical words with which it abounded. The following com my per- 
haps serve to set the question at rest :— 

Tristram Shandy, Vol. I. 


The Caxtons, Vol. Il. 
“Tat!” cried my uncle, parrying — If, on the contrary, my Uncle Toby 
the Errrnonema with a masterly Aro- had not fully arrived at the period's 
storesis (or breaking off); “if you end, then the world stands indebted to 
had done what I wished, should bave the sudden snapping of my father’s 
had more pleasure for my money.” tobacco-pipe for one of the neatest 
My poor mother’srbetorical armoury examples of that ornamental figure in 
supplied no weapon to meet that art- oratory which rhetoricians style the 
ful Arosioresis,so she dropped the APosiorgsis,—p. 115 
rhetoric altogether.-—p. 283. *._ * %* 


* * 


‘Make this dash—’tis an APosio- 
PEsIs.”—p. 116. 


The capitals are Sir Edward Balwer Lytton’s own. 
Thus, again, we fiad indifferently in the two romances such words as 


and borne the traditions of more extensive pagent. And although 
there is scarcely anything which can be dee immoral in the tenden- 
cies of Tristram Shandy, it could scarcely be expected that a work 
which did violence to the canons of existing taste would maintain itself 
in an antagonism which had already overpowered the claims of other and 
more successful rivals. 

And now, one word on Lawrence Sterne himself. He was born at 
Clonmel, November 24th, 1713, the year of the Peace of Utrecht. Irish 
by birth, he narrowly escaped being enrolled among the people of the | 
Low Countries, bis mother baving arrived from Dankirk only a few days 
prior to that date. His sister had been born at Lisle in French Flanders 
during tbe previous year. Misfortune seems to have clouded the days of 
many of Sterne’s immediate family. On the very day of bis birth, his 
father, according to his own statement, “ was broke, with many other 
brave officers, and sent adrift into the wide world with a wife and two 
children. His eldest sister, Mary, died of a broken heart. She had un- 
happily married a spendthrift of the name of Weemans, of Dublin, who 





Epiphonema, -Antanaclasis, Catastasis, Peripeitia Protasis, &o., &., 
&c. These expressions moreover (and we readily stake our veracity on 
the assertion) appeer in either work, not casually or occasionally 
alone, but lie 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 

In Vallombrosa,— 


marked by no other difference than that which exists between a sort of 
humorous pedantry—which is not without its merit when original, but of 
which we must be allowed to say that that originality constitutes its 
only redeeming and tolerating feature—and a sort of pedantry which 
loses as well its humour as its originality by unacknowledged reiteration. 

There is another singular characteristic of Tristram Shandy. It con- 
tains a sermon, and a very excellent, serious, and practical sermon it is, 
such as Sterne could preach in his religious moments. We do not indeed 
find any imitation of this characteristic in The Cazxtons. That imita- 
tion was reserved for ‘“‘ My Nove”! : 

But the character of “ my father” in either of these romances—that is, 
of Walter Shandy in the one, and of Augustine Caxton in the other— 
displays perbaps the closest approximation. They are each engaged in 
the composition of a long and voluminous work, involving a vast amount 
of book-learning and the consumption of an immense period of time. 
Mr. Caxton was engaged in a tedious “ refutation of Wolfe’s monstrous 

” (p. 5), of which he had not completed fifty pages at the birth of 
his child, after a period of ten months from the commencement of the 
enterprise. Mr. Shandy, on the other hand, is engaged in the accom- 
plishment of an equally laborious and voluminous conception, designed 
asa manual of instruction for his son. So commensurately do the two 
works proceed, that while the progress of Mr. Caxton’s book had beea 
such as we have just described it, Mr. Shandy more than once expressed 
his apprebensions that his son would be too old to profit by this manual 
by the time that it should be completed. 

Again : let us compare for a moment Mr. Shandy’s Tvistra-pedia with 
Mr. Caxton’s Great Book. Sterne writes :— 

In about three years, or rather more, my father had advanced almost into 
the middle of his work. Like all other writers, he met with disappointments. 
He imagined he should be able to bring whatever he had to say into so small 
a@ compass, that when it was finished and bound it —_ be rolled up in my 
mother’s housewife. Matter grows under our hands. tno man say,“ Come, 
I'll write a duodecime.” 

Every reader of The @axtons recollects the almost interminable 
period occupied in the composition of the “ Great Book,’’ the hopes the 
author bad entertained for its abbreviation, and the disappointments to 
which he was subjected at the hands of the publishers, who refused to 
undertake the risk and expense of printing the work, except on condi- 
tions destructive of the scheme. 

We might pursue the points of analogy between the two characters in 
question at length. Thus Mr. Shandy giveshis companions a dissertation 
on the views of Politian respecting the conjugal origin of society—on the 
views of Plato papeee love—on those of Ficinus and Velasius upon 
the same question, &c. It is needless to refer to the pages of The Caz- 
tons for cognate discussions which are no doubt fresh in the minds of the 
great majority of its readers, and bear an unmistakeable impress at once 
of the mind of Sterne, and of the treatment of such subjects in Tristram 
Shandy. Both writers, again, by a singular coincidence, diverge from 
very alien subjects to discuss the doctrines of the Pythagoreans; nor is 
the general similarity in the discussion itself much lessstriking. So also 
there is a corresponding parallel between the strange conversation main- 
tained by Mr. Caxton with Trevanion and Sir Sedley Beaudesert “ on 
pod me” and one or two ecceatric conversations in Tristram 

indy. 

These examples represent of course but a small proportion of the strik- 
ing analogies between the romance of Sterne and that of Sir Edward Bal- 
wer Lytton! It has been our object, indeed, simply to take up some sa- 
lient peculiarities in illustration ot a general identity between the two 
novels, which neither the space at our command nor the attention of that 
at our reader’s, would enable us completely to follow. Details of copy- 
iem are scarcely possessed of any great attractiveness to the general pub- 
lic, except ia to far as they tend to the establishment of truth, and the 
rendering of justice to the celebrity of the dead. For theg® purposes the 
instances which we have already selected are sufficiently numerous to es- 
tablish the proposition for which we contended at the outset of our pre- 
sent inquiry. And these instances, we believe, are peculiarly just, 
whetber in their application to Mr. Lawrence Sterne or to Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton ; inasmuch as they occupy the mean between a 
great number of other parallels, on the one hand, for which we have no 
space at command, and a smal! class of incidents, on the other, in which 
such parallels between the two romances are not discoverable. 

The Caztons, in fact, is a romance, not simply grounded upon The 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, but embodying the dramatis 
persona, together with the whole character, the spirit, the eccentricity, 
and nearly all other attributes of that work of fiction, under just such a 
variation in its plan and incidents as is necessary to the realization of the 
idea of a Modern Novel. Thus, the introduetion of such characters as 
Trevanion and Sir Sedley Beaudesert is a feature of this romance which 
has no parallel in Tristram Shandy. And we might mention one or two 
other personages in the dratha, to which the same observation would 
equally apply. But it happens that all such characters are entirely 
subordinate to those principal ones to which we have already found the 
exact parallels in the work of Sterne; in the delineation moreover of 
which, nearly the whole talent and charm of the novel bywSir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton consists, 

It is, therefore, with sincere regret that we feel called upon to record 
our opinicn that the work entitled The Cazxtons, on which the public has 
already bestowed so large a sbare of popularity, is, in its most essential 
characteristics, scarcely a work of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton at all. Its 
whole idiosyncrasy, which has formed the basis of its celebrity, vanishes 
at once. It is with the more concern that we bring this fact under the 
consideration of the public, inasmuch as the author is one of the most 
distinguished writers of the age; and if appropriations such as these— 
—— hn do not see how, 

ze by any term less strong than that of plagiarism—are to be sanc- 
tioned by men holding eo high an intellectual ~ na what confidence are 


we to repose in the honesty and purity of our literature in its inferior 


ey A If these things are done in a green tree, what sball be done in 


We cannot conclude the present observati 
words in regard to the merits of Tristram S 
illastrious romance as, 


ons without offering a few 


Sterne casts boldly to the winds. In this respect his hardihood and self- 
confidence appear more strikingly than the self-confidence even of Ari- 
osto. There were few who could afford to stake all upon such a hazard ; 
and assuredly, if romances were to be written at this day upon such a 
principle, the talents of their authors would never command a perusal of 
so much as fifty of their contents. That Sterne wrote wholly with- 
out forethought is consistently evinced by the whole internal evidence of 
his work ; and would be implied, indeed, if even the truth were only de- 
monstrable by passages such as this—“I have,a strong temptation to 
begin this chapter very donsensically!” That sich a mode of construc- 
tion was a mistake on the part of the author, and an error in bis design, 
is not perbaps to be controverted. But we very much doubt, on the other 
hand, whether the unpopularity of Tristram Shandy, at this day, is at- 


tributable in any degree to the want of what may be termed “ artistic 


principles of coustruction.” We think, on the contrary, that its novelty 


of design would render it a pleasing relief to the wearisome uniformity of 
the existing school of novel writing. The present proscription of T'ris- 
tram Shandy is to be sufficiently accounted for by its antagonism to the 
polished tasce and the stricter delicacy of the nineteenth century. The 


strong influence of this change in the national character has already 


with any justice to the dead, we can charac- 


handy. We look upon that 
beyond all comparison, the most eccentric, the 
most original, if not also in other respects the most clever, of all our 
works of fiction. In one respect, no doubt, it may be considered as defi- 
cient. It has no plot, no dramatic character ; it defies all rules of histori- 
cal perspective. All these conditions and laws of the theorists of fiction, 


after becoming bankrupt, ‘ used ber,” as Sterne himself tells us, ‘ most 

unmercifally, and left her to shift for herself, which she was able to do 

but for a few months, for she went to a friend’s house in the country, and 

there died.” Sterne’s father left Ireland almost immediately after the 

birth of young Lawrence, with his family, and went into Yorkshire to 

stay with his mother, who lived at a village called Elvington in that 

county. Within a year the father again received a commission, and re- 

turned to Ireland ; but he appears to have been ordered from place to 

place at very short intervals. He was sent first to Dublin, thence to Exe- 

ter, and to Plymouth. Finally, he returned with his family to Ireland 

from the latter place ; and they had a very narrow escape of foundering 

on their voyage. 

Sterne’s early days, indeed, appear to have been passed in all kinds of 

perils, His family had scareely been reestablished in Dublin when, in 

1719 (and while young Lawrence was barely six years old), his father’s 

regiment was ordered to Spain in the expedition bound for Vigo. The 

ship was first driveninto Milford Haven, and thence into Bristol ; whence 

the young Sternes were sent by land to the Isle of Wight, to await their 

father’s return. Again, when afterwards living in Ireland, Lawrence 

Sterne fell into a mill-race while the mill was at work, and after being, 

of course, given up for lost, killed, or drowned, and perhaps all the three, 

he was taken up without having sustained the slightest injury. The 

story, he confesses, is well nigh incredible ; but it was well known, he 

adds, in the district in which the accident took place. The poor people 

around him for many miles distant, flocked in hundreds to see the boy 

who had been rescued from almost inevitable death, as though for some 

wise and beneficent purpose. With the sincerest admiration, however, 

for the high intellectual character of Sterne, it may well be doubted 

whether such a flattering bypothesis were altogether tenable; for al- 

though he was no doubt a kind-hearted and benevolent man, he left 

behind him few other monuments of his industry and exertions than 

those which survive in TZritram Shandy and The Sentimental 

Journey. 

Sterne went to school at Halifax when about ten years of age. His 

father had returned to Ireland in 1722, when he happened to discover a 

distant relation, who was a collateral descendant of Archbishop 

Sterne. They appear to have all determined to make the most of the 

discovery, for they immediately quartered themselves, according to 

Sterne’s own statement, on this hospitable third or fourth cousin, during 

a whole year! The newly discovered relative (happily for all parties) 

was a wealthy man, and lived in an old castle, which ne doubt was ma- 

terially transformed by the enlivenment afforded by a young Irish family, 

of which Lawrence Sterne was a member. Once more the regiment was 

sent abroad again; and at Gibraltar the Quixotic father was “run 

through the body in a duel, by aCaptain Phillips.” The quarrel, Sterne 

informs us with truly Irish nonchalance, had originated in a dis- 

pute regarding a goose. But the Sternes enjoyed the charmed lives 

which a common proverb ascribes to the feline race. The father though 

“ run through the body,” recovered this shock to the laws of life, but at 
the expense, (and very naturally so,) ‘‘of an impaired constitution.” He 
was finally sent to Jamaica, where he died at length, in the year 1731, 
leaving his illustrious son at the age of eighteen. 

The development of Sterne’s mind appears to have been early and ra- 
pid. He tells us that while at school, “the ceiling of the schoolroom 
was new whitewashed ; the ladder remained there, and one unlucky day 
I mounted it, and wrote with a brush in large capital letters, Lav. 
Srerye, for which the usber severely whipped me. My master was very 
much hurt at this, and said before me, that never should that name be 
effaced, for I was a boy of genius, and he was sure I should come to pre- 
ferment.’? Two years after bis father’s death, 1733, he was entered at 
Jesus College, Cambridge. He was then twenty. He gained the degree 
of B.A. in 1736, that of M.A. in 1740. He went to York, and” obtained 
the living of Sutton, in the gift of one of his uncles. In 1741, he married a 
lady for whom he liad conceived an affection which the lady reciprocated 
inan almost romantic degree. Between the formation of the acquaintance 
and the marriage, she became consumptive, and every notion of matri- 

mony was abandoned. “ My dear Laury,” she said to him, “ I never can 
be yours, for I verily do believe I have not long to live, but I have left 
you every shilling of my fortune.” Upon that,” adds Sterne, ‘she showed 
me her will. This generosity overpcwered me, It pleased God that she 
recovered, and I married her in 1741.” 

Sterne appears to have entertained notions of a peculiar character, 
and which would scarcely be regarded as tenable in these days, in regard 
to that species of political warfare which is now conducted by the press. 
Newepapers no doubt were very inferior organs a century ago to what 
they are at thisday. But Sterne entertained an unconquerable aversion 
to what he called writing “ paragraphs in the newspapers” on political 
subjects ; and this aversion was not grounded, it appears, so much upon 
an abstract distaste to the employment, as upon the notion that the of- 
fice was “ beneath him.” His uncle, who had presented him to his living, 
and soon afterwards made him a prebendary of York Cathedral. was a 
violent political partisan, and discovered in his accomplished nephew the 
talents of an inestimable pamphleteer. But Sterne was immovable in 
his resolution, and so deeply offended his patron-kinsman that a total es- 
rangement between them appears to have ensued almost immediately 
after the refusal had been given. So deeply did this disappoint- 
ment rankle in the breast of the uncle, that “he became,” in Sterne’s 
own words, “‘ my bitterest enemy.’’ Our author then turned for further 
preferment to his wife’s relations, who procured him the additional living 
of Stillington. Sterne now set up for a pluralist. An amusing compact, 
indeed, had been formed between his wife, before her marriage, and the 
relative who was possessed of the advowson to this living, that if she 
married a clergyman, the dower which she should receive at his hands 
should be the presentation of her husband to this incumbency on the oc- 
currence of the next vacancy. 


I remained (says Sterne) twenty years at Sutton, doing duty at both places. 
I had then very good health. Books, painting, fiddling, and shooting, were my 
amusements. As to the squire of the parish, I cannot say we were on very 
friendly terms ; but at Stillington the family of the C——s showed us every 
kindness : ‘twas most truly agreeable to be within a mile and a half of an ami- 
able family who were ever cordial friends. 


In 1760, Sterne went to London to arrange the publication of the two 
first volumes of Tristram Shandy, the first edition of which had ap- 
peeve at York in the previous year. This extraordinary work appeared 
o nine volumes, which must certainly be of diminutive size. The Sen. 
timental Journey, the author’s last production, appeared in 1768, which 
was the year of his death. His sermons were chiefly given to the world 
in earlier life ; and the other works,which are of less interest, were post- 
humous publications. The autobiographical memoir from which these 
facts are chiefly taken, appears to have been composed about six months 
before bis death, 

In 1762, Sterne went abroad, and visited France before the conclusion 
of the Peace of Fontainebleau. Two years afterwards he began to be 
sensible of the influence of time, although he was then scarcely more 
than fifty, upon a constitution which nature had never endowed with 
great elasticity or strength. Accordingly, in 1764, he proceeded from 
France to Italy in search of health, but returned to his living in York- 
shire without having derived any lasting benefit from foreign scenes. 
Here he remained up to 1767, when he quitted Yorkshire for the last 
time, to publish the Sentimental Journey, of which his travels on the 
Continent had furnished the conception. Early in the following year, 
we are told, he began to regard his days as numbered upon earth ; ‘and, 
with the concern of a good man and the solicitude of an affectionate pa- 
rent, devoted his attention to the future welfare of his daughter.” He 
was then lodging in Old Bond-street. He there gradually sank, less un- 
der the force of positive disease than of a shattered constitution, and 
expired on the 18th of March, 1768, at the age of fifty-five, death closing 
on the retrospect of a life which exhibited the most striking contrasts in 


his writings was viewed by many of his contemporaries, who, with the 








served to exclude other works which bad stood the test of longer time, 


generation that preceded them, had bowed to the etern virtue of Addison, 
is shadowed forth in the lides,— 


its incidents and characteristics ; and the manner in which the licence of 


Yet what though keenest knowledge of mankind 

Unsealed to him the springs that move the mind, 

What did it cost him? Ridiculed, abused, 

By fools insulted and by prudes accused ! 

In his, mild reader, view thy future fate, 

Like him despise what ’twere a sin to hate. 
Here, then, we stop. If we have done anything to bring before our 
readers a fairer appreciation of the genius of Sterne, we shall be satisfied, 
To one who, by the adoption of a style of writing wholly antagonistic to 
the taste of the present age, has excluded himself from its popularity, and 
has rendered a work which might have been the manual of all time, the 
possession and the study of the few, a tribute of justice is peculiarly due. 
We believe we have redeemed the pledge which we offered at the outset 
of the present observations, to record that justice faithfully upon either 
side. For the talents of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton we have the fullest 
appreciation and the sincerest respect. It is, however, our object simp! 
to revive the memory and the claime of Lawrence Sterne. We shall 
therefore abstain from offering criticism on the other productions of the 
living novelist. Nor indeed do any considerations of justice to the dead 
call in the same degree for such an extension of the present subject ; al- 
though it might not be difficult to trace the pen which has delineated some 
of the finest historic scenes that appear in the different works of Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton to pens on the other side of the Anglo French Chan- 
nel. There are other objects for which our jourval was called into exis- 
tence ; and we shall be glad if the author of The Caztons can offer any 
other solution of the present question than that which we have been com- 
pelled to record, placed as we have been by him ii. the dilemma of the 
patriarch—the words are the words of Sterne, but the voice is the voice 
of Bulwer. 





GHOSTS BY ADVERTISEMENT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASPEN COURT.” 


We are all coming over to the faith in the impossible. It is not of the 
least use for dull people, who want things proved, to set themselves 
against the onward march of what they are pleased to call superstition. 
The More Things that philosophy, according to a little-known quotation, 
did not dream of, are demanding our wakeful attention. Ghosts are com- 
ing up agaio, to say nothing of the new Dryads, the wood spirits that in- 
fest upholstery. The belief in Warnings is returaing, and several remark- 
able noises heard in Belgravia, and interpreted by letters from the Cri- 
mea ; these matters, from ridiculous stories, which housemaids were abus- 
ed for telling, have been promoted to the rank of singular coincidences. 
The Parisians have, as usual, gone several steps.further than we have, 
and downright magic and séances diaboliques, have been among the ex- 
citements of the past year. Everything, as I have said, betokens a re- 
turning faith in the Impossible. I am happy to think that, for my own 
rt, I was so thoroughly imbued, as a child, with the principles of that 
faith, that I shall be a very easy convert, when its profession is necessary 
to one’s reception in decent society. Certain domestics, whose motives 
were so entirely disinterested, that they psed to bind me by the most ter- 
rible vows never to disclose to their employers the pains taken to frighten 
me, sowed such plentiful seed of terror in my imagination as produced 
me a grand barvest of Bogeys for many a day, and for many a night 
thereafter, aud I could readily get the ground into cultivation again. 
Such are the advantages of early training. I used to judge by my own 
childish sensations and even later disquiets, and think that it would be 
well to take precautions against such tuitioa; bat now I see my mistake, 
and I ought to be grateful for the instruction that made me always keep 
on the side of a large old garden, because behind a small wooden door in 
the opposite wall there was a Devil with a Dead Man’s Head. 
But I think the ultra-prosaic ought to be excluded from our new faith. 
We do most things by advertisement in these days, even to the advertis- 
ing our broken hearts, and our certain death, if Willy (whose pecuniary 
troubles have been arranged) will not retura home by Friday at the 
latest. But we might leave the ghosts out of the advertisements. A 
friend sends me tbe following announcement cut from the Bradford Ob- 
server of the 6th of December. There is no deception —it is a bond fide 
extract ; on the back is part of an account of the explosion in the French 
magazines in the Crimea, and it is bounded by other advertisements. The 
printer, here, takes it, not from my writing, but from the original :— 
O BE LET, in Manningham, the DWELLING-HOUSE, known by the 
name of ‘‘ Bolton Royde.” This Residence possesses the singular advan- 
tage of being haunted.— Apply to Mr. -—— the owner. 
“ The singular advantage of being haunted!” This isnot a business-like 
way of putting it ; and if we are to have such inducements offered, they 
should be stated explicitly. One could not be expected to go down to 
Manningham to inspect a house upon such vague information as this. A 
London house-agent would have told us all he knew upon the subject, at 
least, and possibly a trifle more. One would like to know what kind of 
haunting is offered as an advantage. Is it a case of spirits as well as wa- 
ter to the top of the house? Is it a “ trusty ghost,” that is to be taken 
with the fixtures? What is the sex? Is it the ghost that rolls barrels 
up and down stairs all night, and kicks the bedroom doors with a hoof— 
or a lady-ghost, that jumps up at the window when you go into a room 
without a light, or gets into the children’s bed, and moans unpleasantly ? 
Does it look through the eyes of old pictures, or peer between the cur- 
tains of the four-poster? Is it a vulgar ghost—tbat of Jonas Hobbs, a 
late ostler, who may bave banged himself in the stable for love of Jane 
Brown—or that of Lady Millicent Marmaduke, who murdered a few fami- 
lies in the neighbourbood, aud poisoning berself by an unfortunate acci- 
dent, was denied burial in consecrated ground? And is it a ghost at- 
tached to the freehold (as the lawyers say,) who is sold with the house— 
or is it connected with undesirable lodgers—perhaps the ghost of some- 
body who omitted to pay his rent, and is come back to ‘lo it? 

Then there is another consideration. When a man lets you a house 
with a certain “ advantage,” be is bound to take care you have that ad- 
vantage. If he fails in doing this, you have a remedy. Now, the owner 
of Bolton Royde guarantees you a ghost. Suppose that on his represen- 
tation you take the house, and the ghost does not appear. Suppose your 
family is allowed quiet nights, and nobody goes into fite. Take a rea- 
sonable time, say a week, and still there are neither signs nor tokens. 
Surely the owner is bound to fulfil his contract, and supply you with the 
apparition. If he doesnot, the contract is atanend. In the old times 
of very tight leather unmentionables,a dandy (or, was he a buck ? it was 
ages before swells were invented) was depicted by the Leech of the day 
as saying to his tailor, “ If I can get into them, I wont have them, mind.” 
So you may say to the ghost-owner, “ If | am not frightened to death, I 
wont live in your house.” But there is anotherremedy. I conceive one 
would have a right to demand specific performance of the engagement. 
I will have my ghost, my whole ghost, and nothing but my ghost. We 
can file a bill against our Jandlord, and pray that he be ordered to raise 
his spirit. Chancery shall insist upon au appearance, and it is quite cer- 
tain that if the unfortunate defendant should prefer to send to the Red 
Sea, where all the ghosts are lying at the bottom, like oysters, and pro- 
cure a spirit expressly for Bolton Royde, he will have plenty of time to 
do it before the cause can come on for hearing. On the whole, I cannot 
think that the owner of the haunted house sufficiently considered what he 
was undertaking to do when he inserted his advertisement. I have 10 
doubt of his honesty and good intentions. I have no doubt that he thinks 
there is a ghost on the premises ; but is he prepared to give “ unquiet 
enjoyment” to a tenant? If not, let him be very particular in regard to 
the wording of the lease he grants, and not put the ghost into the sche- 
dule of fixtures. . 

And suppoee I take this houee for the sake of its singular advantage ; 
am I bound to leave the ghost as I found it, “ reasonable use thereof, and 
damage by fire only excepted?” I will not sign any euch undertaking. 
Suppose the ghost takes a liking to me, and tells me that he has hidden 
money, and where, and I search for it, and get it, and then he retires, 
satisfied, to the Red Sea, and the house is thenceforth tranquil. It is not 
my fault if I am very potent with such a spirit. The landlord ought not 
to have a right of action against me. I may bave injured his property, 
but innocently. I am not going to put his house into ghostly repair. 
will not bind myself to leave the spirit, with the locke, and bells, and 
kitchen-dresser. The landlord may come in and frighten himself once & 
quarter, if he likes, but no covevant from me. Perbaps the spirit’s term 
is nearly out, and the owner may be only letting me the fag end of his 
penance, in order te let mein for spiritual dilapidations. I may be called 
upon to replace the article, or put in a new ghost instead. And how am 
I to do that?) Am I to invite my wealthy uncle to see me, and then cru- 
elly put him to death in the parlour? Or am I to insist upon my bhouse- 
maid jilting her militia man, that he may hang himeelf in the back gar- 
den? I do not think it would be right for me to enter into any such en- 

ement. x 

Altogether there seem to be many objections to the practice of making 
supernatural “ advantages” matter of traffic; and though Mr. Dickens 
has shown, in a masterly manner, that a ghost may make a bargain, Ido 
not think a bargain for a ghost ought to be made without its sanction. 
And therefore I conclude not to take this haunted house unless the owner 
will get the ghost to join us in the agreement, and undertake to frighten - 
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Ay t least once a week. If he is an honest and respectable 
peg) will make no objection to this, and, if not, I think we are well 
out of the house at Bolton Royde. 








LIVE BAITS, WITHOUT CRUELTY. 


To prevent In any degree pain and suffering to human beings roe 
mais is a duty which every one ought to promote, and more particularly 
if it is caused wilfully in the pursuit of pleasure or otherwise by ourselves. 
A writer in another leew pe has lately endeavoured to prove that io 
many instances cold-blooded anima!s, with but a slow circulation, do not 
feel, if at all, near the same degrees of pain as warm-blooded avimals do, 
whose organic formation renders them infinitely more gueceptible than 
the former. And this no doubt is correct ; but when it is contended, as 
is the case by some persons, that insects, worms, &c., have little or no 
feeling whatever, and therefore that which causes the greatest suffering 
to other kinds of beings may be used with impunity to the former, I fear 
a great and daring fallacy is inculcated only to serve their own purposes, 
and form an excuse for the infliction of wanton pain upon objects which 
too deeply fee/, but cannot remonstrate or complain. On the other band, 
there are many persons who, unaccustomed to the test of experience or 
observation, erroneously fly to the opposite extreme in their conclusions, 
This is often the case with those who are not fishermen, and who think 
there must inevitably be great suffering in every fish that is caught with 
a line and hook ; but this is a mistake, for fish are generally hooked only 
in the ossified part of the mouth or gills, and this bappens ten times out 
of twelve, and little or no pain is occasioned whatever. If the fish, when 
caught, is put into a confined place, such as the well of the boat, it will 
often immediately after being liberated again attack the bait, and be 
taken a second time ; and even when a long straggle has taken place, 
and jast before being captured, a pike or perch will disengage itself, and 
instantly fly at the bait and be re-hooked, notwithstanding the heavy 
tuguing aud palling it hai just gone through before. These fish cannot 
have endured any pain ; but in other cases, where the bait is gorged, the 
same cannot always be said: hence, a fi-h should never be allowed to do 
so, Which is generally easily prevented by only striking quickly, and as 
soon as the fish bites. But even in the latter instance, if the hooks are 
carefully taken out, the fish will do well, and swim-away immediately, 
and, like the others, often bite a second time. This, no doubt, is for the 
reason befure given, namely, the want of sensation in many parts of ani- 
mals of slow circulation. 

Amongst the inexperienced in fishing matters may be ranked Lord By- 
ron, whose wish bestowed on old Izaak Walton did not savour of much 
tenderness, auy more than did in reality the latter’s directions to handle 
the poor frog tenderly, “ as if you loved him,”’ while putting it on the 
hook alive—a most useless and barbarous method of fisbing for pike. The 
noble poet's wish was, that poor Izaak should bave— 

* A hook in his gullet, 
And a live fish to pull it.” 

Bat the tender care of Walton in preparing bis choice moreel for the pike, 
was far exceeded by Dame Juliana Barece, Prioress of Sopwell Priory’ 
at St. Alban’s, in her celebrated “ Boke of St. Alban’s,”’ on bunting, fish- 
ing, &c. ; but in reality, though imputed to her from having been pub- 
lished by her, is supposed to be really composed by others, and not b 
the gentle dame herself, whose directions however, according to the book, 
are as follows: After describing how you are to bait your book with a 

live * frosshe” (a frog), by putting your hook in at ils necic, between the 

skin and its body, the tender hearted lady then goes on to say, with re- 

newed delight at the anticipated certainty of catching the pike—* Take 

the same bayte (the poor frog) and put it in asa fetida, aud caste it in 

the water with a corde and a corke, and ye sball not fayle of bym” 

(meaning the pike) ; and she adds, “ and yf ye lyst to have a good sporte, 

thenne tye the corde to a gose fote, and ye sball se gode halynge, whe- 

ther the gose or the pyke shall have the better.’ Better, indeed! but 

a grievous time for both, Heaven help the poor nuns of Sopwell under 

this bles:ed lady’s care! they must bave had a nice time of it, like the 

poor frog dipped iu “ asa feiida.” Though not so dainty a bait for a 

pike as the above, a not less cruel way is that now commonly used in set- 

ting trimmers, pamely, by impaling the bait on the hooks alive, and 

leaving them so to swim about. A dead bait on a trimmer is of little or 

no use whatever; and this brings me to the object of my communica- 

tion, which is to describe how to set trimmers, and fish with a live bait 

for pike and perch, without causing any suffering to the bait itself, I 

have repeatedly tried the plan, and find it answer much better, and with 

much less trouble, than the present cruel method of sticking a large book 

into the poor live fish, and leaving it so all day and night, and often 

longer if it happens to survive, till a pike by striking it kills it at once, 

just the same as if it had never been used for a bait, but bad been left in 

its natural state. 

The plan is simply this: Get a thin band of india-rubber, of about a 
quarter or balfan-ioch in breadth, or less for smaller baits, 80 as not to 
hide or encumber the bait more than is necessary, and fastea the pike or 
perch hooks slightly to the outside of the little india-rubber belt, by ty- 
ing them with a piece of string or silk, and so that the books may hang a 
little below or away from the bait, and not rub with their points agaiast it, 
but for them to be turned outwards ; then place the bait within this nar- 
row belt, by putting its head through the belt so far aa will let its gills 
and foremost flus be quite free, that the bait may breathe freely, and be 
able to swim about. The band must not, therefore, be too tight and press 
too closely on the belly part, or the bait will die, but just sufficiently 
tight to bold the fish 1n round the centre of its body, the hooks being fas- 
tened slightl y to the outside of the band, and the other end being attached 
to the trimmer or line. If fishing with a float, the bait will swim about 
pomeey freely ; and when done with, if no pike or perch takes it, the bait, 

y being gently slipped out of its belt, and put in fresh water, will do again 
and agaio, until it has been taken, and of course therebyggilled at once ; 
but till then without any previous paio or suffering, as the old and 
usaal method is always the case. If a few different sized belts are kept 

ready, they can be adapted to any bait as required, according to its being 
a large or small one. ‘These belts can be obtained at almost every india- 
rubber shop, and by bespeaking six or eight inches of the thin flat piping 
usually sold by them, the fisherman can cut off what number and of 
what breadth he pleases of these belts or bands, as best suits the kind of 
baits he proposes using ; or a dozen or more of half-inch broad rings can 
be bad by letter at any time : and should it so happen that they all prove 
too large to hold the bait, it is only necessary to tie up & portion of the 
belt at the top with a piece of thread or string, and thus it can easily be 
mace of the desired size. Keepers and live: bait fishers will find this a far 
rveoae successful method than the usual one, and without its cruelty. At 

rst it may not always answer, because they have got the band too tight, 
and the bait cannot breathe ; or too loose, and the bait escapes; bat a 
Dat little judgment will evable them to set this matter right, and, like 
wae ts 8 “frosshe” dipped in “ye asa fetida, ye shall not fayle 

Nes ae all fly-fishers know that excellent assistant to undo their fly 

w en fastened up in a tree, sold by Mr. Hill, at the bottom of the Hay- 
are avd consisting of a circular knife or hook, with a string or cord 
4 oh A = on the point of the rod, and so to be placed over the bough 
aad . the hook is fast, that a slight pull of the cord cuts off the bough, 

called the “ Fisherman’s Friend,” which name I will on this occasion 
assume, and subscribe myself—as well as the fishes’ also— 


Tue Fisherman's Frienp. 


RA(I)KING 3. 
P Two volases made up from the Jouruui of the late Thomas Raikes, 
re 1831 to 1847, have just been published in London. Mr. Raikes was 
Successful merchant, a man of good family, and an admitted associate 


of the upper class in social and political life. We cull a few anecdotes 
for the entertainment of our readers. 


has Tate DUER's Puxcriito.—Lord Douro’s regiment, the 60th foot, 
make a short - quartered at Dover. When the Duke his father went to 
reepects, and | m4 at Walmer Castle the officers all rode over to pay their 
wher same pe, t their cards at the house as a matter of form. - Shortly 
excepting ane irom his grace to dinner, including all the officers 
knew not how t cure, The major who received the note, quite confused, 
puzzled, thouzh . oat, and showed it to Lord Douro, who was equally 
ficulty be eons Ps ade it must have some meaning. To solve the dil- 
good bumour ‘ola ee tosee the Duke at Walmer, who with great 
Sentlemea who paid ‘m: “I make no distinctions in the eervice ; those 
you were not Ao me the compliment of a visit I invited to dinner ; 

of the Rumber, and so I omitted you in the iavitation.” 


Tar , ol : 
he “em age Baueng certain Vicomte de V——, friead of Talley- 
bande um frequented some distinguished soirévs, where high 
urdged, bad incurred some suepicions not very creditable to 








adversary, he was very unceremoniously turned out of the house, with a 
threat, that if he ever made his appearance there again, be should be 
thrown out of the window. The next day he called upon M. de Tally- 
rand to relate his misfortane, and protest bis innocence : ‘ Ma position 
est trés embarraseante,’ said the Vicomte, ‘ donnez moi donc un coneei!,’ 
‘Dame! mon cher, je vous coneeille de ne plus jouer qu’au rez de chaus- 
eée.’ (‘1 advise you never to play except on the ground-floor.’) 
Talleyrand’s bons mots always fly about. His friend Montron bas been 
subject of late to epileptic fits, one of which attacked him lately after 
dinner at Talleyrand’s. While be lay on the floor in convalsions, scratch- 
ing the carpet with his hands, bis benigned bost remarked with a sneer, 
“C'est qu'il me parait qu'il veut absolument descendre.” 


Louis Putirre.—Here is an epigram composed after M. Dupin had 
delivered the oration, in which he said that Louis Philippe could speak 
every language in Europe :— 

Il parle Italien, Anglais, 

Russe, Saxon, jargon Souabe ; 

Il ecorche aussi le Frangais,— 

Mais il ne pense qu’en Arabe. 


Wu tae Fovrta.—The other day a large party dined at the Pa- 
vilion. Among the guests was the American Minister. The King was 
seized with his fatal habit of making a speech ; in which he said, that it 
was always a matter of serious regret to him that he had not been born 
a free, independent American, so much he respected that nation, and 
considered Washington the greatest man that ever lived. 

At the levee a considerable sensation was created the other day by his 
insisting on an unfortunate lieutenant in the navy. who had a wooden 
leg, kneeling down to kiss hands : it was impossible ; but the Sovereign 
would not concede the point, and the other was obliged to hobble away 
without going through the ceremony. 


Bernapottre.—General Sir Alured Clarke was making a tour of plea- 
sure on the Continent, and arrived at Stockholm, when he wished to be 
presented to the Kiug. A private audience was granted, asa matter of 
course, to an Eaglish general officer. When presented to Carl Johann, 
Sir Alured was very much astonished to find that the King of Sweden, 
instead of a formal reception, folded bim in bis arms, and kissed him on 
the cheek. He was confounded at this distinction, and more so when the 
King asked him if he could not recollect him. In this, as his memory was 
quite defective, he could only express his regrets. To which the King 
replied, “I am not surprised that you do not recognize in me the Corpo- 
ral Bernadotie, who became your prisoner at Pondicherry, when you 
commanded the English army in India; to whom you showed the great- 
est kindness while in your power; and who now is most anxious to return 
the obligation in every way that may be most agreeable to you during 
your stay in his dominions.”’ 
Lovis tHe ErguTeentu.—They have hired a French cook for the Carl- 
ton Club from Paris, who lived formerly with the Duc d’Escars, premier 
maitre d’hétel of Louis XVIII, and who probably made that famous 
paté de saucissons which killed his master. It was served at breakfast 
at the Tuileries to the king, who with the duke partook so voraciously of 
it, that the former was attacked with a dangerous fit of indigestion, from 


Y | which he with difficulty recovered, and the latter absolutely died from 


the excess on the following day. One of the French journals, remarka- 
ble for its facéties, announced the event in the following terms: “ Hier 
sa Mayesté tres Chrétienne, a été attaqué2 d’une indigestion, dont M. le 
Dac d’Escars est mort le lendemain.” 

RoruscuiLp AND THE CuoLera.—The cholera still very violent, par- 
ticularly in the city. Among many other victims withia my knowledge 
was a Mr. Von Rossum, a native of Holland, but established here as an 
exchange broker. He went to Rothschild yesterday to ask if he would 
advance money on stock; the old Jew refused him, saying, “ In these 
times I shall not advance money to any one by Got; who knows what 
may happen? you may be dead to-morrow.” It so happened that the 
poor wan was seized with cholera that very evening, and the next morn- 
ing he was dead. 





SIR CHARLES NAPIER AND SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 


The chief occupation of the House of Commons on Thursday night, 
(the 13th ult.) was to assist as auditors of a gladiatorial exbibition on the 
part of Sir Charles Napier and Sir James Greham, in which both com- 
batants indulged in very long speeches. Sir Charles Napier moved for 
the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the operations of 
the British fleet in the Baltic in 1854 and 1855. Sir Charles went over, 
with great minuteness, the operations of 1854, from the time when he was 
compelled to sail in a burry, * without knives and forks,” to the moment 
when he hauled downed bis flag, und had an unsatisfactory interview with 
Sir James Graham at the Admiralty. He quoted very copiously from 
private letters written by the Firet Lord of the Admiralty ; and justified 
that extraordinary proceeding by saying that he considered himself ag 
grieved and disgraced, and that, as Sir James had laid it down as a ru 

that the Admiralty might use private letters, there could be no reason 
why he should not do the same. (Sir James Graham in his speech showed 
that the rule he laid down was the reverse.] The allegations made by 
Sir Charles were—that the fleet was seut out without pilots, under- 
manaoed and badly manned ; that he had been urged, early in the season, 
not to “kaock his head against stone walls prematurely’’; but that as 
late in the season as the 4th October, whea the Government were excited 
by the false news of the fall of Sebastopol, they tried to goad him into 


10,000 men being sent to take Bomarsund, tor he had only asked for 2000 ; 
that he had, in July, advised the Government to send out gua and mortar 
boats forthwith to attack Sweaborg ; and that, after praising his conduct 
up to a certain stage, the Admiralty turned round and expressed dissatis- 
faction, because General Jones thought Sweaborg could be destroyed by 
the fleet and 5000 land forces, and Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers and 


place. What did they know about it? 


would be popular. 

When Sir Charles Napier sat down, there was a pause, and it seemed 
likely that the motion would fall to the ground tor waat of a seconder ; 
but Admiral Walcott, saying that he would “ never see a brother officer 
adrift withoyt throwing a tow-rope to him,” seconded the motion, and 
took up an intermediate position, blaming both Sir Charles and Sir 
James. Sir Charles Wood, strongly censuring the use that Admiral Na- 


motion would be prejudicial to the public service, pointed out that no 
reasons had been assigned for the stepa taken, and expressed a hope that 
the motion would be unanimously rejected. 

Sir James Graham said, he would, if it had been consistent with the 
public service, gladly have confronted Sir Charles Napier before a Select 
Committee. He had been accused of political cowardice, of writing let- 
ters so jesuitical that the honour of an officer was not safe ia bis hands, 
and of having treasonably conducted the war, so that the Emperor Nich- 
olas might as well have been at the head of the Admiralty. To support 


which Mr. Grant wrote to Mr. Ironside, of the Sheffield Free Press— 
“ These letters would suffice, with other facts of undoubted accuracy, to 
convict Sir James Graham of treason ;” and Sir Charles Napier wrote to 
Mr. Ironside—“ Mr. Grant has told you the trath,”’ 

Thus accused, Sir James asked Sir Charles’s permission to read the 


fleet. When appointed, on 


vice “ be it ever 80 desperate.” laa book entitled “ The Navy,”’ pub- 


son,”’ wrote Sir Charles to Mr. Hume in 1837, “ was killed at forty-seven ;’ 
seat ia the House of Commons.” 


point the gallant Admiral. 





bo stecte ; 
Hour. Detected one evening in a flagrant attempt to defraud his 








: pulsory press of sailors. 


the insane course of attacking Sweaborg ; that he was not the cause of 


General Niel expressed their opinion that the fleet could destroy the 
He insinuated that Sir James 
Graham could not have been serious in his mode of prosecuting the war 
with Russia ; hinted at high treason ; and asserted that ‘if the Empe- 
ror of Russia had been the First Lord he would have given the self-same 
orders” that Sir James Graham gave ; and that Sir James had been 
guilty of political cowardice in ordering operatious that he thought 


pier had made of private correspondence, and declaring that to grant the 


these charges, Sir Charles Napier had laid before Mr. Grant, the editor of 
the Morning Advertiser, private correspondence on the strength of 


private correspondence comprising Sir Charles’s answers to himself. 
[ Use everything you like,” answered Sir Charles Napier] Sir James 
accordingly made a statement, derived entirely from Sir Charles’s letters, 
and preseating ludicrous contradictions of bis published aseertions. Very 
early in February, Sir Charles pressed for the appointment to the Baltic 
the 23d February, bis conversation leit a 
painful impression that he was dissatisfied with the fitting-out and man 
ning of the fleet ; but on the 21th he said he should not decline any ser- 


lished in 1831, Sir Charles Napier wrote—“ The generality of men of sixty 
years of age are not fit for captains ;” they are too old for dash. “ Nel- 


and “ there is a great difference between the command of a fleet, and a 
Sir Charles having passed the age of 
sixty, ‘so dangerous to the public service,” Sir James did hesitate to ap- 


When Sir Charles was first urged to eater the Baltie, he more than once 
represented that the force was inadequate, and he bad demanded a com- 
Iu the Baltic, he declared certain officers unfit 





to be captains of ships, and wanted to signal them in the presence of the 
fleet-—“‘Go home: you are no use to me here,”’—officers whom he hag 
since publicly declared to be first-rate. On the 30th of May. he declared 
Sweaborg to be unattackable either by Jand or sea ; on the 12th of June 
he was within eight miles, but did uot even then reconnoitre ; on the 23d 
August, General Jones reconno!vered, and copes it possible to destro 
the place with 5000 men ; subsequently, Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers and 
General Niel thought that it might be destroyed withoat the land-force ; 
and having at last reconnoitered the place, on the 23d September, Sir 
Charles admitted the practicability of an attack. If he bad made that 
report early in the summer, the means he desiderated might have been 
seen out. He now said that Bomarsund might have been taken with 
2000 men : in June, 1854, he twice wrote saying that it might be done 
with 10,000 men. On the 8th January, 1856, he wrote to the Times say- 
ing that he had served fifteen years last war, and that it was never 
custom for ships to approach batteries at all: in his own account of the 
attack on Acre he says—‘ I had frequently been engaged with batteries 
last war,’’ and he sketches “the system he had always been accustomed 
to.” Ships might attack the castle and defences of Vera Cruz, he says 
“if the attack were made”—with what? “ with boléiness.” “ Few naval 
officers know what ships can do against stone walls.” 

Admiral Berkeley and Mr. Osborne stoutly defended the Admiralty ; 
while Captain Scobell, Mr. Lindsey, Mr. Mantz, and Mr. Malins, y 
undertook the defence of Sir Charles. Their strongest retort after the 
speech of Sir James Graham was, that it was strangely inconsistert that 
those who had been mainly instrumental in appointing Sir Charles Napier 
to the command of the Baltic fleet should be engaged in proving his un- 
—" and attacking with unmeasured bitterness his professional re- 
putation. 

Sir Charles Napier made a feeble reply, and withdrew the motion. 





OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


This annual contest was renewed on the Thames between Putney and 
Mortlake, on the 15th ult. Bell's Life in London of the following day 
thus in high flown language records the event. 


Neither University had a new boat built for the occasion, as has gene- 
rally been the custom, but each made choice of that which was consider- 
ed the best and fastest, Oxford selecting that in which they rowed 
the match at Easter, 1854, and Cambridge rowing in the Trinity Hall 
ship, in which they won at Henley last summer. The former is 65 feet 
long, and the latter 60, and they were both from the yard of the celebrat- 
ed Searles. 
The morning of Saturday, although not so tempestuous as the last few 
days, was still bitterly cold, and the wind was blowing fresh from E. by 
N. All doubts, however, were dispelled as to the t event coming 
off, and at a very early bour the vast number of small boats ng 
up the river on their way to the scene of action, plainly told what was 
about to take place. At 8:45 the steamboat Citizen JV, having on board 
the umpire, J. W. Chitty, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, and a select 
few from each of the universities, cast off from the pier at Waterloo 
Bridge, and proceeded with despatch to Mortlake. On board this vessel 
were many of the men of renown of the days gone by, and among them 
Messrs. Stanley, M’Naughten, Courage, Wray, en, H. Johnson, Den- 
ne, Freshfield, &c, &c.; and on arriving at the place of starting, which 
was somewhat below Barker’s Rails, she took up a position, and moored 
immediately above the boats, from which the contending eights were to 
start. In a short time (during which the backs and every t from 
which a glimpse could be caught, became gradually thropged) a dense 
cloud of smoke told the coming of the other steam-boats respectively 
chartered by Messrs. Searles; G. West, of Oxford; Harvey and Tims, 
of Oxford ; E. Wyld, of Lambeth ; Logan and Wentzell, of Cambridge ; 
Campbell, the waterman ; besides those containing private parties, which 
took up their places along the shore, each swaying about heavily with 
their hundreds and bundreds. Those who ber the days when 
these vast numbers came out to a rowing match in their eights, their 
sixes, their fours, and smaller craft, who remember the gaudy shallop 
and the trim-bailt wherry, may, perbaps, regret the change, but we must 
accept things as we find them ; and “o> - of its kind, we remember 
no scene more dignified and imposing. Suddenly tae hum of thousands 
was hushed, and the two crews, the flower and pride of their Universities, 
appeared, with that majestic sweep and measured dip, that music of many 
as of one, known only to the finished eight. A short but hearty cheer 
arose fiom all sides, and they took up their stations, Cambridge having 
won the toes, of course making choice of the Middlesex side. The follow- 
ing are the names of the crews :— 

OXFORD. 
. P. Gurden, University....... 10 8 


CAMBRIDGE. st lb 
1 1. J. P. Salter, Trin. Hall...... 9 13 
2. W. F. Stocken, Exeter....... 10 1/2. F.C. Alderson, Trinity..... ll 35 
3 R. J. Salmon, Exon.,.......10 10 | 3. R. Lewis Lloyd, Trinity..... ll 12 
4. A. B. Rocke, Ch Ch..,...... 12 9/4. E. Fairrie, Trin. Hall........ 12 10 
5. R. Townsend, Pembroke. .... 12 8|5. H. Williams, St. John’s..... 12 8 
6. R. P. Lonsdale, Balliol...... ll 4 |e J. M’Cormick, St. John’s....13 0 
7 
8 8 





. G. Bennett, New Coll........ 10 10| 7. H. Snow, St. John’s........ ll 8 
. J. T. Thoriey, Wadham..... . H. R. M. Jones, Trinity..... 10 7 

F. W. Elers, Trin (cox)...... 9 2] W. Wingfield, Trin (cox)... 

Mr. Edward Searle, to whom the important office of starting the Uni- 
versity match has always been confided, again officiated, performing the 
anxious duty with bis usual care and judgment. The start took place at 
precisely six minutes thirty seconds past 11, and, at the first dash in of 
the oars, Oxford seemed to have already settled to their work, while 
Cambridge, for some half-a-dozen strokes seemed hardly to be aware that 
they had started. This placed the dark blues at least eight or ten feet in 
advance, but immediately such a spurt as seldom is witnessed, brought 
Cambridge a on a level, and thus they continued, escaping the dan- 
gers of many Bailing barges, and other craft, by the most marvellous 
steering on the part of both, but more especially on that of Mr. Wing- 
field, whose difficulties were perhaps greater thaa those of his antagonist. 
On arriving at Barnes Railway Bridge, which was reached in exactly six 
minutes, a time which speaks sufficiently of the pace at which this noble 
race was started, the nose of the Cambridge boat was a trifle in advance. 
In Corney Reach a barge lying dead in the way of both boats drove 
Cambridge somewhat out of its course, and the boats again became level, 
Oxford putting on one of the most glorious spurts that it has ever been 
our lot to witness. This brought them past Chiswick Eyot in 12min. 
50sec., and from this poiut the succession of magnificent bursts on the 
part of each crew to obtain the mastery in this heroic strife has never 
been surpassed—we may say, never approached. Hammersmith Bridge 
was reached in 16 minutes 50 seconds, and precisely in 25 minutes 50 
seconds from the time of starting, Cambridge passed the flag boat with 
scarcely half ber length in advance of the gallant Oxonians, When it is 
considered that the tide was at the slackest of the neaps, and that much 
water had already run off before the start, taking iato consideration the 
stormy nature of the day—for stormy it may be called for euch light craft 
—the pace was first-rate, and the manner in which both crews preserved 
their form of rowing demands the loudest praise. Never has a race of 
this kind been rowed which reflected such unmeasured credit on the oars- 
men of both Universities, and it is hard to say whether the victors or the 
vanquished should come in for the greatest share of praise. The rowing 
of Mr. Jones was most especially praised, and, doubtless, was the main 
cause of victory. 

Immediately after the race both crews repaired to the Cedars, the hos- 
pitable mansion of T. Phillips, Eeq., at Mortlake, where a large and fash- 
ionable party were assembled to meet them at lunch, and in the evening 
they dined together as usual, at the Albion, Aldersgate-street. 


Of grand matches rowed at Putney, between the two Universities, 
Cambridge has won in "36, °37, 40, 41, °45, °46, ’56 ; Oxford in ’42, ’52, 
53,54. In ’49 there were two races, when each University was in its turn 
euccessfal ; thus out of 13 matches Cambridge has won 8, Oxford 5. 





A VISION OF MIRZA. 


The recent Vision of Mirza in the House of Commons, though also ori- 
ental in its genius, was not nearly so pleasaut, moral, or tive as 
that which the Spectator picked up at Grand Cairo about 150 years ago. 
Neither Mirza Hasbim nor Mrs. Mirza Hashim appear in themselves to 
be very estimable or very important personages, and yet they have been 
made the pretext for setting two empires by the ears. The whole ques- 
tion of our present relations with Persia, in which those strange figures 
play so considerable a part, was brought forward by Mr. Layard on Mon- 
day last, and witb all the knowledge and ability to be expected in one 
?| so well versed in the manners and history of the East, from Babylon and 
Nineveh to Shiraz and Tabiran. 

Here, in a few words, as told by Mr. Layard, and in some small parti- 
culars amended by Lurd Palmerston, is the story of our present quarrel 
with Persia. So ridiculous is it that it is very difficult to refrain from 
laughter in telling it, although at the very crisis of our struggle with 
Russia it was on the verge of giving her an ally andus anenemy. When 
Mr. Murray, our former Consul-Generai in Egypt, and a man of ability, 
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took charge of the British Mission at the Persian capital, he found there 
one Mirza Hashim, a discarded officer of the Persian Government, who 
had sought its protection against his owa sovereign ; for as a sanctuary 
the British Legation was considered, and, strange to say, the abuse even 
winked at by the Persian Goverament. Mr. Mirza was by birth a Per- 
sian, and ought to have bad no such asylum ; but worse, he had a wife, 
Mrs. Hashim, and she was not only a Persian, but sister to one of the one 
hundred Queens of the King of Kings. Moreover the lady was of so ex- 
pansive a philanthropy that she made no distinction between the cir- 
cumcised and uncircumcised. Certainly the British Envoy ought not to 
have made the British Mission an asylum for suspicious Persian subjects, 
but he was new to the country and its manners, and ignorant of its lan- 
guage ; and probably he dropped at once on his arrival into the hands of 
some vulgar clique. ( ‘ J 

Strangely enough, as we have said, the Majesty of Persia reepected the 
sanctuary of the British Mission, as far as the husband was concerned, 80 
long at least as be continued to reside within it; but not so as regarded 
the wife, very sister-in-law of royalty. Her he seized and lodged in bis 
harem. The Britfsh Envoy on this complained of the violation of the 
sanctuary with the jealousy of a Jewish High Priest. He even virtually 
extended the privilege of sanctuary over the whole kingdom of Persia, 

creating for Mirza Hashim, contrary to treaty, a new post in the an- 
cient capital Shiraz, distant from the modern one and the British Mission 
by some 450 miles. This was, iu reality, to force a Consul upon the Ma- 
jesty of Persia in spite of the refusal ofan Exequatur. The Persian King, 
thus defied in his own dominions, naturally enough threatened to seize 
the person of Mirza Hashim whenever he could find it, out of the limits 
of the British Mission; and thereupon commenced a most unbecoming 

dence, and the Persian Court, up to that point all right, con- 
trived, toa very considerable degree, to pat itself in the wrong. The 
Grand Vizier wrote a scurrilous letter to the British Eavoy, and not sa- 
tiefied with the vituperative epithets of his responsible Minister, the King 
of Kings himself stept ic, and indited an epistle in the choicest flowers of 
Persian Billingsgate, in which the vernacular is said to be remarkably 
copious. 
he plot now thickens, and the English Eavoy sends in an ultimatum, 
eomprising three points, namely—the surrender to him ef the body of 
Mrs. Hashim, his Majesty’s sister-in-law ; an Exequatur for her husband, 
his own subject and discarded servant, as Consul at Shiraz; and an 
apology both from the King and his Minister to the British Mission, which 
last demand Lord Palmerston explains as signifying only the withdrawal 
of their unseemly letters. The Persian Court of course rejects the u/tima- 
tum, whereupon the British Envoy strikes his flag, quits the Persian 
Court, and taking his Mirza along with him, retires to a Turkish city; 
where, waking from his diplomatic dream,-he will see “nothing but the 
long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and camels grazing on 
the side of it,” unless, indeed, the thought should come across him, that 
at a critical moment he has risked a rupture between two empires on ac- 
count of the immaculate Mr. and Mrs. Hashim. 

We are palpably in the wrong ; and the handsomest way of getting out 
of the difficulty is to admit our error, and not to play a game of brag with 
a bad band. The ill manners of the Persians afford as a lucky opportu- 
nity of patching up a very foolish quarrel— Examiner, March 8. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


An amusing account of a soi-disant Nubian Prince, in last week’s 
Albion, should bave been credited to a Boston correspondent of our 
neighbour, the Tribune.——The bill for bridging the Hudson at Albany 
has passed the State Senate——Mr. McGregor, M. P. for Glasgow, has 
— to the Congress of the U.S. an original portrait of John 

ampden.—The Russian troops in the Crimea are reported to be suf- 
fering greatly from typhus fever.——Mr. Clayton has explained that the 
eum of a million and a quarter of dollars, said to have been spent on get- 
ting up the report of the Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition, covered the whole 
expenses of the expedition, including the elaborate narrative. A differ- 
ence truly !—Wee learn with great regret the total loss of the Cunard 
steamer Curlew, plying between Bermuda and Halifax. The Curlew ran 
on a shoai, off Bermuda, on the night of the 18th volt. No lives were 
lost.——True bills have been found agajnst William Palmer for the mur- 
der of Mr. Cook and Ann Paimer by poisou.—The great charity ball 
at the New York Academy of Music, last week, netted eight thousand 
dollars for the “ Nursery for the Children of the Poor,” an excellent in- 
stitution.——An Abbé jin Paris has been inveighing from the pulpit 
against the present extravagance of feminine attire——The rumour of 
Rachel’s intended marriage is contradicted.—The bad news of the 
health of the gallant General Wiliiams has been followed by more s tis- 
factory accounte. He is stated to be on his wey to Moscow.——The Ear! 
of Carlisle bas recently laid the foundation stone of a new Mneeam of 
Natural History, which is to form part of the Royal Dablia Society's 
range of buildings.——The theatrical profession in London is stirring 
itself to bring about an arrangement with the Charity Commissioners, in 
order to admit a certain number of actors and actresses, and actors’ chil- 
dren, to the benefit of “ God’s Gift,’ at Dulwich, founded and endowed 
by Edward Alleyn, the friend of Shakspeare. Alleyn was himself an 
actor, and proprietor of the Fortune Theatre; and endowed Dulwich 
College during bis lifetime with the large sum of £800 a year. The in- 
come of ‘ God’s Gift” has increased very largely of late years, being 
now about £8000.——There has been another fire in Scott Russell’s 
building yard, near London. This is the third, since 1854, The levia- 
than ship was, fortunately, not inojured—— Quartz rocks impregnated with 
gold have been discovered almost at our owa doors ia Argyllshire. In 
the specimens exhibited the gold particles are seen most distinctly imbedded 
in the quartz, and they exactly resemble the aurifer®us specimens from 
Australia.——The Governor of Vienna has given notice to the journals 
of that capita) not to publish any articles unfavourable to the Concordat. 
——Do the Tories like Lord Aberdeen? At the Union Debating Club, 
Oxford University, on a recent evening, the question for discussion, “ Has 
Lord Aberdeen merited the esteem and gratitude of the country 2” was 
lost on a division, by a majority of 28, the numbers being—ayes, 8 ; 
noes, 36.—The Russian Government is about to establish journals, as 
organs of its views, in the various capitals of Europe. Le JVord is under- 
stood to have been a failure. They are likely to fail precisely where 
the need of them is felt——After many years’ retirement from public life, 
the Duke of Buckingham has appeared at Aylesbury, to preside at a 
special meeting of the Royal Bucks Agricultural Association, founded 
in 1833, under his auspicee.——Mr. A. Smart, a retired London watch- 
maker, recently threw himself from the whispering gallery into the nave 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, a distance of nearly 150 feet. Insanity was the 
undoubted cause of the act.——The animal population of the Jardin des 
Plantes bas jast been increased by the birth of a male giraffe, the first of 
the race which has ever been born ia France. It already measures nearly 
six feet in height——A new Joint-stock Bank is projected for Birming- 
bam, with a commencing capital of £200,000.—Levees and Drawing- 
Rooms at St. James’s Palace are announced, as usual at this seasoa.-— 
The Canonry of St. Paul’s, vacant by the appointment of the Rev. Mr. 
Villiers to the Bishopric of Carlisle, is ew to the Rev. Henry Melvill, 
a very distinguished preacher, and the Head of the E. I. Company’s Civil 
College at Haileybury.——The late sale by auction of the entire effects 
of the central mansion and of the two Roman Catholic Colleges of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, Prior Park, near Bath, lasted for sixteen days. Fi- 
nancial embarrassments led to the breaking up of this celebrated esta- 
blisbment. The sale altogether realised about £7,500.——The French 
inbabitants of Mauritius have petitioned the Government for the re-esta- 
blishment of the use of the French language in official and judicial doca- 
ments,——The Western Bank of London have taken a house in Hanover 
Square, formerly the property of the Marquis of Dowasbire, where th ey 
will shortly commence business.——A box of plate belonging to the 
Queen was lately stolen from a waggon, on the road from Windsor to 
Buckingbam Palace.——Herr Griffiths, an old theatrical Pantaloon has 
* committed suicide—-—Mr. Justice Williams has fined Major Rice, of 

Liwynybrain, one hundred pounds, for not treating him with proper dig- 
nity and respect.——A marriage is announced, that may be a key to 
some recent mysterious movements in the army. It is between the Lady 
Lavinia Bingham, daughter of General the Earl of Lucan, and the Hon. 
Chas. Hardinge, M.P., eldest son of Field-Marshal Viscount Hardinge.—— 
Letters from the Principalities are full of the brutalities and crimes of 
the Austrian Army of Occupation. Such has been the tyranny exercised 
over the people that they long for the return of the Russians, as a relief, 
——The Liverpool Standard, a weekly Conservative newspaper, is dead. 
——The Postmaster of Rugeley, who had been convicted of a charge of 
unlawfully opening a post letter, concerning the Palmer poisoning case 

been sentenced to a year’s imprisonment.——-Mr. W. S. Bennett has 
been elected to the Cambridge Professorship of Music, by a large majo- 
rity. The other candidates were Dr. George Elvey, Mr. ©. E. Reniay, 
Mr. Ainslie Barry, Mr. French Flowers, and Mr. Sebastian Wesley. —. 
The German papers report the death, at the age of ninety-four, of Madame 
Augusta Renner, née Segadin, the same lady whom Schiller, in conse- 
quence of a friendly joke, has mentioned, in Wallenstein’s “ Lager,” as 











Gustel von Blasewitz. Her father’s country seat, Blasewitz, near 
Dresden, lies opposite Loschwitz, where Schiller, then living with 
his friend Korner, fivished, “Don Carlos.” The good old lady out- 
lived the illustrious friend of her younger days by more than half 
@ century.—Measures have been taken (says La Presse) to expel 
from the Bourse women, who, to evade the rule against the admission of 
females, have lately been in the habit of going there in male attire —— 
A compromise in the case of Trimmer v. Danby has been agreed to. All 
the pictures, finished or unfinished, that have been touched by the artist, 
will go to the National Gallery ; the Royal Academy is to have £20,000 ; 
and the residue of the property, including the engravings, will go to the 
next of kin.——Drury-lane Theatre narrowly escaped the fate of 
Covent Garden, last week. Two evenings after the burning of 
the latter, during the performances, a fire was discovered, which 
was fortunately checked before any great damage was done,—— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle warns its readers against frauds in the seed 
trade! “There is no doubt that by means of steam, — and old age, 
all eorts of rabbish are made to pass for articles of sterling value. Dead 
rape does duty for turnip seed, dead black medick for lucerne, and dead 
clover for the living.”,——A company is about to be started, under the 
auspices of Cramer, Beale, and Co., Regent-street, with the view to erect, 
in London, a new ha!l, such as will serve for concerts on the largest pos- 
sible scale, or for public meetings of the most stupendous character—— 
M. Legouvé has been formally received a member of the French Acade- 
my. His introductory discourse was a eulogium of his predecessor, M. 
Ancelot.——The English opera season was to commence at Drury Lane 
on the 24th ult., with an English version of Verdi’s Trovatore. The 
Trinidad Bituminous Fuel Company is organised in London. The object 
is to supply fuel for steamers. The locality was long ago described in the 
Albion.——The Oesterreichische Correspondenz states that the typhus is 
committing fearful ravages at Odesea, and that there is sad mortality 
among the Physicians.——The new feuilleton of La Presse by Eugéne 
Sue, “ La Femme de Lettres,” has been suppressed by authority after 
tbree numbers have appeared. The work was considered of a socialistic 
tendency.——It is said positively that Mr. Lumley will again open the 
Queen’s Theatre, for Italian opera.——The Persia, new Cunard steamer, 
sailed on Wednesday for Liverpool, with 227 passengers. She carried 
also half a million of specie, on freight——Mr. Tom Taylor and Charles 
Reade, have written a new piece for Charles Kean, called “ The First Prin- 
ter.” The papers damn it with faint praise. Mr. Bayle Bernard has also 

roduced a new Comedy, “ The Evil Genius,”’ brought out with success by 
Mr. Buckstone at the Haymarket.—-Rumoar runs that Albert Smith is to 
marry a daughter of the Keeleys.——It is publicly known in Europe that 
the American Government has postponed action on its own view of the 
Sound Dues’ question, for two months beyond the time originally speci- 
fied. Thus the Treaty will not be inoperative until the 14th of June. 
——One of the little ‘* Aztecs,” lately exhibited here and in England, 
Theodore, aged 14, bas just died at Berlin from an attack of fever.—— 
The Earl of Southesk has disposed of the estates of Glendye and Stra- 
chan to Sir Thomas Gladstone, Bart., at the price of £70,000.——The 
Queen of Sweden, who is spoken of as the probable godmother of the 
first-born of the Empress Eugenie, is first cousin to the Emperor. Her 
Majesty is the daughier of Eugene Beauharnais, brother of the Queen 
Hortense——Another wife-poisoning case has occurred at Leeds, Mr. 
Dove, a man in respectable position, is the husband. He has been, like 
Palmer of Rugeley, committed for trial——A remarkable meeting of 
about 50 ticket-of-leave men took place at the request of Mr. H. Mayhew, 
at the National Hall, Holborn, London, on the 12th alt. The object was 
to show the difficulties which stood in the way of their gaining an honest 
livelihood. Several of them were present and spoke out their complaints, 





We have no room to say more.——A deputation of Jrish members of 


Parliament bave asked Lord Palmerston to permit Smith O’Brien to 
return to Ireland. The answer is deferred.——The Inspector General 
of Prisons of the Duchy of Parma has been assassivated in the street. 
This dastardly mode of expressing political discontent is not uncommon 
in Parma.——Mr. Hincks, Governor of Barbadoes, has appointed bis son, 
Alexander Stewart Hinocks, Esq., to be his Private Secretary——The 
Major Ranken, R.E., whose unfortunate death in blowing up some of the 
works at Sebastopol is mentioned elsewhere, was long stationed at Que- 
bec. The local journals pay glowing and sorrowing tributes to his me- 
mory.—Toronto is about to give a Public Dinner to Sir Wm. Logan, 
Mr. A. Perry, and the Paris Exbibition Commissioners.——Considerable 
sales of Lower Canada oats are being made both at Kingston and Toronto, 
Upper Canada being very short of the grain—A New Haven paper states 
that the British government has abandoned all claim upon the ship Reso- 
Jute, abandened in the Arctic Seas and brought into New London, Conn. 
—Sir Allan McNab’s health, we regret to say, causes much uneasiness 
to his friends, 


————— 


Feper.— When onr wounded. lying on the fieldincapable of resistance, 
were ruthlessly stabbed by the Russians,too often in such a manner as not 
to put them out of their pain, but to give them the utmost possible mi- 
sery before death, we were told that the cruelty would never be forgot- 
ten. When respect was claimed for certain ‘buildings at Sebastopol on 
the score of their being hospitals while in fact they were magazines, we 
were told that the dishonour would forever attach to the Russian name. 
When the Hango massacre was committed, it was agreed that the infamy 
was indelible. 

Bah! It wasallfadge. Hear Lord Palmerston upon Sir R. Fergu- 
son’s motion respecting the British graves in the Crimea. 

“| really cannot anticipate that there will be the slightest difficulty in ob- 
taining from the Russian Government an assurance—if, indeed, such an as- 
surance can be necessary—that the monuments which record the fall of our 
brave countrymen who have sacrificed their lives in the Crimea shall receive 
that respect which among all civilised nations such memorials invariably com- 
mand. [Hear, hear.] Whatever we may think of our Russian adversaries, we 
must do them the justice to admit that they have carried on war with all the courtesy 
which becomes a great country. [Cheers.] Their treatment of the gallant force 
which surrendered to them at Kars has been most humane and generons. [Re- 
newed cheers.] That noble garrison received every consideration which the 
magnanimity of the victors could prompt ; and therefore there is no reasonto 
suppose that those who have known so well how to treat the living will be 
wanting in due respect towards the dead.” [Cheers.] 

General Mouravieff fully dezerves what is said of him, but he is a no- 
ble exception to the general conduct of the semi-barbarians, and he can- 
not redeem the infamy of Hango, or of the murder of the uoresisting 
wounded at Inkermano. There are British graves at Hango with an in- 
scription over them relating the circumstances of the massacre. Will 
those who, in Lord Pa!merston’s words,“ have known so well how to treat 
the living, be wanting in due respect towards the dead ?” 

Whenever peace is made, what a glorious sacrifice of truth will be of- 
fered up on the altar of Fadge. How Russia will be beslavered and be- 
slobbered, and honest memory snubbed ! 





A Yacut witn two Keers.—On Saturday, the 8th instant, a yacht of 
ten tons was launched from the building yard of Mr. Wyld, boat builder, 
Lambeth. She is constructed on a new priuciple, and was designed by 
her owner. Her length (overall) is 35 feet, beam 8 feet 4 inches, draught 
of water (aft) 3 feet 2 inches, forward 2 feet 2inches. Her chief novelty 
is, that she is fitted with two iron bilge keels, the weight of which is 
nearly three tons; these project below the main keel seven inches, and 
are intended to act as ballast, and also to keep her from drifting to lee- 
ward when close hauled, or beating; they also act as a cradle for her 
when aground, and keep her upright, and, as but little ballast in addi- 
tion will be required inside, she has the accommodation of a yacht of 
nearly double her tonnage, whilst her draught of water is not greater 
than many boats of four tons. Her spars are very taunt, the mainmast 
being 40 feet long, mainboom 28 feet 6 inches, gaff 16 feet 6 inches, bow- 
sprit 22 feet Gioches. A great number of yachtemen have been to see 
her, and wait with considerable interest the result of a trial of her quali- 
ties, as to which, at present, there is a great difference of opinioa,—Lon- 
don paper, March 15, 

Picco on HIS Pastorat Pire.—The young mountain-piper has given 
a.concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, London. A local paper thus 
speaks of him :—‘ The audieuce were much interested by Picco’s appear- 
ance and manner. He was in the picturesque attire of an Italian moun- 
taineer with an open, intelligent face, and a simple, modest deportment. 
His instrument was precisely what it had been described to be—a mere 
child’s toy of the rudest contraction, about three inches long, and so mi- 
nate that, while he was playing, it was almost hid by his fingers, It 
bas only three holes, and yet be contrives to produce from it, by means 
which we confess our inability even to imagine, a complete chromatic 
ecale of three octaves, with every semitone perfectly in tune. The tones 
which ke draws from it are clear, sweet, and brilliant ; and he executes 
the most rapid paseages with a freedom and fluency which could not be 
exceeded by the most skilful performer on the violin. But beyond these 
mechanical attainments, which must have been gained by ingenuity and 
application, he possesses the more precious gifts derived immediately from 





well asa performer. He is able to extemporise on a given subject with 
great brilliancy, and in a style entirely his own. At the concert on Sq- 
turday he played two pieces, the “Casta Diva,” from “ Norma,” and the 
‘“* Carnaval de Venise,” with variations, partly Paganini’s, and partly hig 
own. His performance of Bellini’s celebrated air was exquisitely beay- 
tiful ; quite vocal in its effect, and full of expression. His “ Carnaya} 
de Venise” was absolutely marvellous, and quite indescribable : it must 
be beard to form any idea of it. It contained the wildest and most fan. 
tastic flights of Paganini, whose variations he must have learned from 
some of the great violinists whom he may have heard in the course of his 
Italian travels—none of whom, however, could have surpassed him in 
brilliancy of execution. The only defects in his performance are those 
which could not possibly be avoided by any degree of skill. The first jg 
the high pitch of his instrament and its want of low notes; and the> 
second is the piercing sbrillneses of the very highest sounds of his scale, 
Both are necessary consequences of the minuteness of bis tiny plaything, 
which, in any other hand, could not have been called an instrument, 
But they detract much less than might have been expected from the 
power and beauty of his playing. 





OUTRAGE UPON THE SuLTaN.—We owe to our gifted contemporary— 
who, without putting on spectacles, can see further into a lap-stone than 
anybody— The .Morning ’ Tiser, the subjoined harrowing account of the 
treatment of the Sultan by the rathless Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
Here it is, hot from Constantinople :— 

‘« It is said that when Lord Stratford announced to the Sultan that his pre- 
sence would be required ata ball, his Majesty protested, with tears, against 
such an infringement of his dignity ; but the Ambassador was inexorable, aud, 
after many threats and mach coercion—” 

The Sultan went! But the indignities committed upon the Padishah 
by the tyranny of the English Ambaseador are not all narrated. It ig 
well known (at least to the ’Ziser) that once at the ball Lord Stratford 
insisted upon the Sultan’s dancing a polka with Lady S. At first, he re- 
fused, and again with tears; whereupon the inexorable Redcliffe took the 
Sultan by the arm, led him to a window, and there with a significance 
not to be misunderstood pointed out to him a company of the British 
Horse-Marines, drawn up—as for some sinister and deadly purpose—with 
loaded muskets. The Sultan, swallowing “ bis tears,” stroked as much 
beard as he has, softiy murmured, “ There is but one Victoria, and Red- 
cliffe is her Ambassador !” and recklessly as any whirling dervisb, dashed 
into a polka with her Excellency aw S. 

A further outrage awaited the Padishah on his return to the Palace. 
A supper was prepared for him of pork chops and port wine. The Sul- 
tan, having vainly remonstrated, under the coercion of Lord Stratford, 
ate the chops ; and, again, swallowing “ his tears,” swallowed the wine. 
Up to the last letter of the ’ Tiser’s correspondent, the Sultan remained, 
under the circumstances, as well as could be expected. Nevertheless, 
let not the outrage be forgotten. Will not Mr. Layard, asa friend to the 
Turks. rise and say something? The Padishah—pork chops, port wine! 
Bushe’s theme of the outraged Nabobs was as nothing to it.— Punch. 





A Disapporstep Swain Recovertne Damaces.—The following appears 
in a late number of the London Zins, addressed to the Editor : 

Sir,—Having found that a statement in the Times newspaper of the 
13th ult, has been quoted into several papers both in England and Ire- 
land, and, on account of the source whence it originated, bas gained be- 
lief among those unacquainted with the real facts, may I beg that you 
will do me the justice to insert in your columns this letter, as I most em- 
phatically contradict the report that I took any, 0 small a sum as “ £100, 
with the costs of the action,” to consent to a compromive and the with- 
drawal of the record. The following is the passage in the Times to 
which I allude :— 

“ Disappointments, like misfortunes, seldom come single, and scarcely 
bad the Jibel case (‘ White v. Tyrrell’) been thus summarily disposed of, 
when it was announced that an action for breach of promise of marriage, 
brought by a staid gentleman against a lady, had been settled out of 
court. The plaintiff was acivil engineer named Whitty, and the defend- 
ant a Miss Warburton, who is said to be connected with some of the first 
families in Eogland and Ireland ; a bonus, it is reported, of £100, with 
the costs of the action, sufficed to heal the wounds inflicted on the sensi- 
tive spirit of the disappointed swain.’’? With respect to this I distinctly 
repeat that no “ bonus” whatsoever was received by me. My solicitor on 
the occasion, Mr. William Carey, of Sir Matthew Barrington’s office, Ely- 








nature—taste, refinement, and feeling. He has a powerful imagination 
and aninventive genius—the faculties necessary to make a compoeer as 


place, wae, as a matter of course, paid his costs, £100, by the opposite 
party, for which, as costs, he gave his receipt, and, on my part, I con- 
sented to the removal of the lady’s signature from the requisition for the 
marriage license, lodged at the Queen’s Inns, in the office of the Consis- 
torial Court. In consenting to a compromise I was influenced, not by 
money, for I received none, but by a feeling of consideration for the lady 
believing that she acted not altogether from ber own inclination, but un- 
der the advice of her brother, Lord Meath, ber brother-in-law, and her 
cousin, the Earl of Derby, with other friends, and also that my lamented 
uncle, General Whitty, whose estates I now inherit, and who was to have 
been one of the trustees to the marriage settlements, had not wished 
me to persevere in the action.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun Inwine Wuitty, LL.D., Civil and Mining Bo gineer. 
15, Henrietta-street, Dublin, March 10, 


Sate oF THE CELEBRATED Bowyer Bipie.—Tharsday being the 
seventh day’s sale of the extensive and valuable library of the late Mr. 
Jobo Albinson, of Bolton, by Mr. James Lomax, of the firm of Messrs. 
Lomax and Sons, auctioneers, the room was crowded. Lot 1,253 in the 
catalogue was the celebrated Bowyer Bible, folio, morocco, illustrated 
with many thousand of engravisgs, contained in a ricbly carved antique 
oak cabino@. Mr. Lomax, in offering it, stated that Mr. Bowyer, whose 
name was familiar to literary men, was the publisher of many important 
works—which were to be found in most valuable libraries.—Ia the year 
1800 Mr. Bowyer determined to publish a copy of the Bible, which, for 
cost and magnificence, should stand unrivalled in the annals of litera- 
ture.—He produced two folio copies: one of these was in the British Mu- 
seum, io seven volumes ; the other he resoived to illustrate in a macner 
far surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted. This task he under- 
took and performed, though at the commencement he could have had but 
a faint idea of the enormous labour and expense of such an undertaking. 

The number of years in which Mr. Bowyer was occupied in collecting 
the engravings, which illustrated almost every chapter of this sacred 
book, exceeded 24, and the whole, when completed extended to 45 vo- 
lumes, which were elegantly bound under his owa superintendence. The 
work was illustrated by at least 6,000 engravings, executed by about 600: 
of the most celebrated engravers, and from the works of eminent artists 
from the year 1450 to the time of its completion. The book, therefore, 
was the work ofa life. The cost of the engravings was £3,300; to which 
there was to be added the printing and binding, and £150 for the oak cabi- 
net, making a total cost of 4000 guineas. At the death of Mr. Bowyer 
this splendid work became the property of his family, and a few years 
ago it was disposed of, on behalf of Mr. Bowyer’s daughier. by Mr. 
Parkes, of London, in a lottery of four thousand subscribers of one guinea 


hb. 

The late Mr. Albinson having heard of it, was anxious to possess it, 
and ultimately purchased it through the agency of a gentleman of Maa- 
chester. After the purchase it was removed to the premises of Mr. More- 
land, of Manchester, where the public were admitted to a private iaspec- 
tion of it. The gentleman who was now the owner had been edvised to 
offer it for competition in the metropolis, but he was anxious that the gen- 
tlemen of this‘district should have an opportunity of eutering the list of 
competitors, in the hope that one of our opulent residents might be ena- 
bled to place it within the walls of his mansion. Mr. Moreland, of Man- 
chester, commenced the bidding with £400. The next offer was £450, by 
Robert Heywood, Esq., of the Pike, Bolton. This was followed by £500- 
from Messrs. Upham and Beet, of London. Mr. James Catterall, of Bolton, 
next offered 500 guiueas ; and ultimately the work was knocked down to 
Robert Heywood, Esq., for £550.—Liverpool Times, Marh 15. 





A MAarcuioness AND HER Pit-MEN.—One of the best marks of our progress 
is inscribed on the register of the week in the fine Roman hand of Frances 
Marchioness of Londonderry. The Marchioness has beea giving a great 
party at Chilton-Moor, in Durham, on the vast estate that she inberits 
from her father’s family. Tbe guests were the colliers working in ber 
mines, to the number of nearly 3.000. The very appearance of the peo- 
ple showed the progress which has been made under ground, and a still 
greater progress goes on in the Marchioness’s ccllieries. At one time 
the little trucks conveying coal from the passages to the lift were dragged 
by women and children ; they are now dragged by horses and ponies, and 
they are about to be dragged by steam machinery. The men at table 
did credit in their toilet to the progress ot civilisation : they were dressed 
as for a dinner party ; and one of the number proposed the Marchioness 8 
health in a speech that would grace any dinner table in the country ; 
noting in particular the spread of 2ducation and literature amongst this 
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| impli lately 
h above the after-| sence of hostile movements the occasion was considered as a {éte , the implicated officers. He moved that the £100 per annum, 
clase. The Marcbionees addressed them in a speech muc and proclaimed | $ti}}, with recollections of another day of Balaklava yet vivid in our awarded to bim for distinguished services, should be stricken out of the 


rage. It recognised the progress of the age, 
her Suelity to the principle of religious {reedom, 
ereed—that is between bim and bis Maker.” Strange times, when Tory 


She “ looks to no man’s 


memory, we find the accounts of this one too flat to be set amongst our ee- | 


tter-writers on th Re," 
Marcbionesses utter sentiments like these, in speeches delivered to em lections. And apropos to the brilliant corps of letter- e po 


colliers, and begun with the trembling voice of genuine emotion! — 
don Leader, March 15. 


Lorp Joun Rvesett’s EpvcationaL Scuemr.—Lord Jobn has made al 


ew attempt to construct a system of public Education, which in ite ex- 
tention ma be called National. The principal elements of its plan are 
codification of the laws on the subject emanating from the Committee 
of Privy Council ; a vast recruitment of the Inspecting staff, securing a 
thorough survey of education, its actual state and resources, throughout 
England and Wales; a mode of bringing to bear all available fands, in- 
cluding charities ; and, finally, a compulsory rate enforced by the County 
Magistrates, if the local ratepayers neglect it, for every district in the 
country where other means are not already sufficient. To avoid secta- 
rian distinctions, he would limit religious teaching in such snes pale 
schools to a daily perusal of the Holy Scriptures ; a lecture from w ich 
apy child might be withdrawn by objecting parents. By tabling the re- 
a be which present the outline of this scheme, Lord John preserves 
his place as honorary Minister of Education; and by conceding to the 
objections of of different parties, he bas striven to win their coopera- 
tidn instead of their opposition, Vainly in some cases, for the Secula- 
rists etill appear to be inexorable, But there the resolutions lie, for de- 
bate after Easter. That is all what we can say of them at preseut.—Lon- 
don Spectator, March 15, 


“St. George’s Society of New Fork. 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 
Ts 


T. GEORGE’S SOCIETY will celebrate its Seventieth 
We TORROAES. by a Dioner at the Metropolitan Hotel, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 
23. Dinner will be served at 6 o’clock precisely, 

Tickets for the cecacion may be had from the Stewards : 


WM. M. SMITH, 6 Sonth William Street. 
CHAS. COOPER, 8 6th Street. 
S. MILFORD, 131 Pearl Street. 
R. BAINBRIDGK, 47 Clif Street. 
Also from any of the Officers of the Society ; at the Metropolitan ; at the Society's office, 89 
Greenwich S:reet ; and at the Albion Office, 18 Beekman Street. 


g@ Englich aud Colonial Visitors to this City are particularly invited to attend. 








FPENTON’S CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 


Have much pleasure in announcing that they will shortly exhibit in the'r Store, the very inter- 
esting Series of 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN BY MR. FENTON AT THE SEAT OF WAR, 








FINE ARTS. 


GevPit & CO, PUBLISHERS, PRINT-SELLERS, IMPORTERS AND ARTISTS’ 
Colourmen, 366 Broadway, New York, have published— 


DANTE AND BEATRICE—After Scheffer, 
JOSEPH AND H'IS BRETHREN—After H. Vernet. 
THE HEMICYCLE DES BEAUX ARTS—After P. Delaroche. 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 


Constantly on hand a general assortment of French and English Engravings, Oil-paintinzgs 
Mirrors aud Picture-frames. A very large variety of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Rich Albums, Boxes for Water colour and Oil Painting, the various arlicles required for 
GRECIAN PAINTINGS AND POTICHOMANIA. 
N.B.—Particular atiention directed to mownting and framing Drawings, Engravings, Photo- 
graphs, Paintings, &c. FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 





- AMUSBMENTS IN THE CITY. y 


BRoADway PHBA BER io ne c.c csi evece ees ese: The Keller Troupe. 





N ET ib Gh Es .040.00.000 bans 006-460.000 20 on ed ented The Ravels. 





EORGE CURISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, abovetirand Stizet. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, Proprietors. 
LENE AMBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1856. 





The Advent of Peace. 

Recent intelligence, supplied by the Liverpool mail of the 19th ult. 
leaves little room to doubt that the Paris Conference has ere this brought 
its labours to a conclusion, and that a definitive treaty of Peace has been 
duly signed and sealed. So may it be, if the terms are in accordance 
with the Preliminaries that have been laid before the world! So may it 
not be, if an absurd reluctance to bear hard upon a weakened enemy, a 
false estimate of risks to be encountered through a continuance of the 
war, an ill-placed deference to the wishes of individual potentates, or in 
short any spurious case whatever, should have induced any grave modifi- 
cation of those Preliminaries. But such a compromise of principle is 
scarcely credible; nor can any terms accorded to Russia, however 
lenient, obviate the grand result attained. This, we once more repeat, 
is the repression of that Colossal power, which strong nations have 
flattered and weak have feared, during the last quarter of a century. 
Enough coucessioa will have been made to the not unnatural reluctance 
of the Czar to appearhumiliated before his People, if there be truth in 
the rumour tbat the new territorial lines, to be drawn North-East of 
the Principalities, are to be laid down by Special Commissioners hereaf- 
ter to be appointed. Present indefiniteness on this and a few other points 
may afford some shelter against that sense of national mortification, which 
it is the earnest endeavour of modern diplomatists to prevent on all 
occasions. 

It is not worth while to trouble the reader with <be grounds for the 
general belief in the immediate conclusion of the treaty of Peace. We 
will only mention one fact regarded as proof positive that the settlement 
is near at hand ; we mean the final admission of Prussia to the Paris Con- 
ferences, This step, as has been expla ined by Lord Palmerston in Parlia- 
meat, was taken because Prussia was a party to the Treaties of 1840 and 
"41 regulating the passage of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelies, and 
those Treaties were about to be revised, This at least is the pretext. 
The real motive may be a desire to generate harmony of action and a 
cordial understanding amongst all the leading powers. But after 
all, the European public learned with very slight manifestation of 
interest that Baron Mantevffel and the Prussian Minister to France were 
to occupy a couple of chairs at the famous board of green cloth. Other 
matters, elsewhere mentioned, have drawn attention to Berlin. We 
look with far more curiosity for light to be thrown upon the real causes 
that moved Russia to a sudden abatement of her pretensions ; and have 
now to notice a gleam of it that comes from the East. Late reports—too 
Vague to be altogether relied upon, bat wearin g @ suspicious verisimili- 
tade—are cozing out, to the effect that disease has been, and is, commit. 
ting fearful devastation amonget the Czar’s troops in the Crimea and 
Southern Russia, Nicolaieff, Odesea, and Simpheropol are named as the 
— of terrible mortality. What if another campaign has been in real- 
aca’ tae been army of the South has melted away to 
Fe ae pA y daanage the truth! How complete the 
a iting: tain tenes ondauriaae it!—In the meantime, there is 
Allied army in the East . cated. The British portion of the 
rs y ve is described as in high health and discipline, though 
i wee ieleeareiee a “ ‘aaa and Sardinian quarters. Detachments 
aon Ba'sklorg wig & 29,600 men, were reviewed on the heights 

» by General Codrington, on the 25th ult., and in the ab. 


“| who describe with equal felicity a parade or a bombardment, our Com- 


mander-in-Chief has endeavoured to check the thoughtless communica- 
| tions made by some of them to the press, which reveal many facts that 
should not be known to an enemy. Unfortunately he adopted the me- | 
dium of public remonstrance through aa order of the day, and as he is 
bimself rather addicted to wielding a flowery pen, it may be doubted | 
whether his laudable purpoee will be gained. 

Come what may to Russia, to France, to England, and to Sardinia, as 


expected treaty, it is clear that both in its external and internal relations | 
a momentous change has already taken place in Turkey. The foreign 


has lost its very essence of Mohammedanism. The alterations affecting 
the latter confer upon the Christian population such privileges as had 
scarcely been dreamed of by tlre most inveterate abusers of the old Mos- 
lem exclusivenese. They ehall be explained at length, 20 soon as 
we can find a vacant space. It may be stated, however, that they 
are even thought to endanger ihe stability of the Turkish dominion 
in Europe, and to pave the way for the gradual migration of the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet to the more congenial soil of Asia. This sug- 
gestion may seem premature; but such an idea must cross the mind 
when one looks steadily from causes to effecte. It may be advantageous 
to the general interests of Europe that an independent Christian State-- 
in place of a Russian province—should be founded on the ruins of that 
which is doomed to decay ; and if this be co, the Christian world will not 
perhaps pause to consider how far such a course would accord with fair 
dealing towards the Sultan himself. The checkmate of Russia would be 
nevertheless complete, if such be the foreshadowing of the future. 





“TI Am Born!” 

If the heir to the fortanes of Louis Napoleon, who came into this very 
changing world on the morning of Sunday, the 16th ult., had addreseed 
in these very words the mob of courtiers and office-bearers assembled as 
witnesses of his birth ; and if, in so saying, he had laughed in their faces, 
the remark—flippant as it might have seemed to the ear of the Grand 
Master of the Ceremonies—would have been simply a bit of wholesome 
satire. Nothing, indeed, can be imagined more ludicrous than the atti- 
tude of Paris, in reference to this event, unless it be the extravagance 
and exuberance with which these tidings have been awaited and finally re- 
ceived, by many of the “ organs of public opinion’ in other parts of the 
globe. You might almost have supposed that the little Napoleon Eugene 
Louis Jean Joseph bad come to settle a disputed succession, to arrest 
civil warfare, or to do some off hand deed, which might entitle him to the 
appellation of Heaven-born, usually reserved as an ez post facto compli- 
ment. Is this eo? Does bis birth really make France an hereditary 
Empire? Does it crash out of existence other heirs to the throne, to 
say nothing of anti-monarchical aspirants to rule over that magnifi- 
cent country? We shall not insult the intelligence of our readers, 
by affecting to answer such questions; nor will we, on the other 
hand, dwell at length on those mysterious dispensations of Providence, 
which might almost have made this very joyous event an occasioa of so- 


the results of the war, eitber indirectly or through the stipulations of the 


devourer is thrust back ; the home administration is so modified that it | - 





lemn awe. The theme is too trite, but the truth will recur—during a 
period of two hundred years, no son has succeeded his father in wielding 
the sceptre over Frenchmen. We wonder that even the bold and fortu- 
nate fatalist who now wields it did not learn some moderation from the 
leseon, in place of renewing obsolete and absurd ceremonies, and evok- 
ing that spirit of ridicule which it is dangerous to evoke in Paris. 

But let us not be altogether ut variance with the great majority of our 
readers. If we have never overcome our antipathy to Louis Napoleon, 
and never yet seen in his system the elements of enduring greatness or 
prosperity, we yield to none in the earnestness of our hope that the alli- 
ance between France and England may outlive the whole race of Bona- 
partes ; and further, that the fair and gentle lady, who has just passed 
through woman’s trials, may long be spared as the ornament and redeem 
ing feature in a scene, that offers otherwise but small attractions. 

Cedant arma toge is the cry of the moment in Paris; by which we mean 
no allusion to the toggery of the Imperial baby-linen, in regard to which 
a scoffing tone would not just now be popular. We mean in connection 
with the diplomatists assembled in that capital, whose comings and go- 
ings are closely watched aud puoctiliously narrated by the press, whilst 
their sayings are imagined and recorded with an infinity of wit and 
pleasantry. If one could but believe the reporters, these reports would 
be extremely entertaining ; as it is, their chief merit consists in their 
relative approximation to probability. And although a lover of the 
plain truth is therefore unwilling to past such inventions upon record, we 
must be permitted to quote one single story of the thousands current in 
print. It relates to Count Orloff; and if he did not make the remark 
attributed to him, it certainly might have dropped from his lips. Judge 
for yourselves ; here it is: ‘“ Ah, if my late master had but seen the Em- 
peror of the French and had half an bour’s conversation with him, they 
would have understood each other thoroughly!’ Most assuredly they 
would ; and with this brief comment we leave the subject. 





Home Affairs; Parliament; Crimination and Recrimination. 

The Legislature was not in session at the date of the latest newe, hav- 
ing adjourned for the Easter holidays, from the 14th ult. till the close of 
the month. The breathing time must have been acceptable to not a few, 
for if the ordinary strife between the “ins” and the “ outs” is often more 
fierce and more critical than it has been of late, there has seldom been a 
period more strongly and painfully marked by personal bickerings, and 
investigations both officious and official into the character and conduct of 
public men. The past campaigns supply the material ; Admirals and 
Generals and Civilians are bandying reproaches ; and many a distressing 
episode affecting conduct and reputation now takes the place of stirring 
incidents in fleet or army. We cannot pretend to trace out all, or many 
of the scenes and exposuresth that transpire in Parliameot and through 
the journals. A hurried glance at the more prominent, once ia a while, 
is all that we can afford. 

Let us be thankful that one of these long outstanding squabbles bas 
been taken off the record ; that between Sir James Graham and Sir 
Charles Napier. They have had their tilting match on the floor of the 
House of Commons (as may be seen eleewhere), and it would have been 
hard to say which was most seriously damaged thereby, had they gone 
into it on even terms. But the politician had nothing to lose. He has 
long been known as an able but unscrupulous party-man ; whereas the 
Admiral bad still some staunch friends, who shut their eyes upon his 
swaggering and inconsistency. It was no great triumph to prove the 
double-dealing of Sir James; but it was a shot between wind and water 
for Sir Charles, to have it shown that he had lacked both decision and 
discretion.—The! Commission of Enquiry into the correctne:s of the | 
famous Crimean Report will undoubtedly, whatever be the issue, fan the | 
flame of all this excitement, In the meantime stern Mr. La; ard has at- | 





tempted in vain to administer a pecuniary rebuke to Sir R. Airey, one of | 
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Estimates. But the House of Commons does not relish strong measures, 

especially when an accused person is about to defend and perhaps 
exculpate himself; so it declined Mr. Layard’s proposal, by a decisive 
vote of 82 to 9.—Add to this a threatened discussion touching Lord de 

Redeliffe’s influence in bringing about the fall of Kars—the exposure 
of a gross bit of nepotism perpetrated by the reforming (?) War Minister 
—and the discovery that Messrs, Griseell & Co., contractors with govern- 

ment, bave been knowingly supplying defective mortars—and it must be 
confeseed that there is before us a bateh of most uapleasant business. We 

certainly shall not dwell voluminonsly upon it, when it comes forward in 
turn. Indeed we cannot help thinking that, if peace be declared, Lord 
Palmerston will give the go-by to several of these difficulties that threaten 
him, by risking the chances of a General Election. 

And this reminds as of two singular occurrences that have jast taken 
place on the bustings in Ireland. Mr. Sadlier’s seat for Sligo—into which 
Mr. Wynne, a Derbyite, stepped—was contested by Mr. Patrick Somers, 
who had the hardihood to avow himself in the most undisguised manner 
to be the “bosom friend” of Lord Palmerston, the nominee and the tool 
of the Government: to bint that be was by no means above asking fa- 
yours; and to express a sort of regret that on a former occasion he had not 
accepted a bribe to keep himself out of the way. But the gentleman 
must have over-acted his part of the frank confessor ; the electors left 
him in the larch. So with another thorough-going partisan of the Whigs, 
Sir Thomas Redington, well-known io Dublin, and lately one of the Se- 
cretaries tothe Board of Control. He resigned his appointment, the 
other day, because according to etiquette the holder of it is not expected 
to sit ia Parliament, and he desired to succeed Mr. C. G. Daffy at New 
Rose. But another Derbyite, Mr. Tottenham, has won the day there also, 
and has shown that the Whig administration is not in high favour with 
Irish constituencies. 

After Easter is to come a feast of good things—or evil, as it happens. 
There is Lord John Russell again, the amateur Minister of Public In- 
struction, ready with another scheme for general education. But be will 
be little heeded at present. If war continue, there will be more fighting ; 
if peace emile on us, there are sundry disagreeable accounts to be set- 
tled, as we have already observed. More attention will, however, be be- 
stowed upon Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, when he brings forward, as he 
has promised to do, the state of British and American relations. An 
avowed champion of the Opposition, and at the same time brother to one 
of the framers of the oft-named Treaty, his task appears to be a difficult 
one if looked at from a party point of view. Probably he will wait for 
Lord Palmerston to lay before the House “ further papers,” which must 
inclade Lord Clarendon’s reply to the request for Mr. Crampton’s recall. 
At any rate we can but surmise that Sir Edward will espouse his 
brotber’s cause as it were, by vindicating to the fullest extent our Fo- 
reign Office interpretation of the Treaty, whilst he may assail the Admi- 
nistration on all it¢ bungling in the matter of the enlistment and its con- 
eequencesr. On the same evening that this notice was given, we observe 
that Milner Gibson enquired of Mr. Labouchere the date of the first ap- 
pointments to the Bay Islands—an ominous question. We will not now 
go over the ground again, but we must once more express our curprise 
tbat this particular point was so long neglected by the guardians of Ame- 
rican interests at Washington. The London journals have received hence 
the elaborate argument of Mr. Marcy of December 28, but we cannot see 
in their comments anything worth extractiog.—Mr. Buchanan has had 
bia farewell awtieuce of the Queea. 

The exact state of our relations with Persia is concealed from the pub- 
lic eye ; but a8 we seem to be on the eve of peace with Rassia, a colli- 
sion in the Eas: can scarcely be expecte?. Persia will act with more pra- 
dence.—The Santal insurrection is said to have been renewed in India. 





General Walker in his Proper Element. 

When we last adverted to this adventurer—it was on the 22nd ualt.— 
we observed that “a fight with any one would be the most likely method 
of insuring bis success.” The lucky chance bas occurred to him. Costa 
Rica has formally declared war against Nicaragua; and witb all the 
drawbacks of a dangerous climate and an empty Treasury against them, 
the mere love of a fray will draw to Walker’s standard mach of the stuff 
out of which soldiers are made. It is said at Washington that the Presi- 
dent is about to recognise the Walker régime, so soon as a more accepta- 
ble representative than Colonel French is aceredited to him. But all these 
concerns are marvel!ously small, save in the poseibility that they may 
entangle in their meshes the two great powers that are looking on. 





Dr. Kane, U.8.N., and the British Government. 

We regret to notice that a difficulty bas b.ea raised in the Senate at 
Washington, as to conferring upon Dr. Kane the right to receive from 
our government a testimonial of its regard and appreciation. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations reported in favour of the requisite permis- 
sion, which in such a case one might suppose would be mere matter of 
course, rendered necessary by ihe existing law. Some Senators, how- 
ever, thought otherwise, or doubted at least, and the further considera- 
tion of the subject was postponed from Wednesday toa future day. It 
would be a waste of time and space, to explain how this is one of those ex- 
ceptional cases, in regard to which discretionary power is vested in Con- 
grese.—It is but fair to add that our old enemy, General Cass, expressed 
his wish that the Resolution should pass immediately. On the Three 


Million Armament Bill, however, be subsequently blew off acloud of hia 
Anglopbobia, 





Postscript: Three Days’ News from Europe. 
The Asia, with the Liverpool mail of the 22nd ult., reached Cunard’s 
dock yesterday afternoon as we were preparing to go to press. The bud? 
get is entirely barren of interest, for the speedy conclusion of a Treaty 
of Peace was already counted on. It is now said that the day of this 
steamer’s departure, or the following Monday, would witness the formal 
signature. The Prussian representatives took their. seats on the 18th, 
Consols are quoted at 923. Some uneasiness is felt in Paris as to the 
state of Spain ; but it would be difficult to go back to any recent period 
when this alarm did not exist. The Empress of the French and her child 
continue well, and deputations with congratulatory addresses have been 
thronging to the Tuileries. The Emperor, in replying to one presented 
by the members of the Conference, could not resist the temptation to 
break the bonds of secrecy imposed upon there gentlemen. He expressed 
his pleasure at the birth of a son, when an era of general reconciliation 
was announcing itself to Europe. Perhaps the indiscretion was in pub- 
lishing the Imperial reply. sonnen 
Svcsrecrep American Privateer IN Rio.—A misunderstanding arose 
between the Eaglish and Freach Admirals and the American Commodore 
in Rio de Janeiro, which at one time wore @ rather serious aspect. A 
steamer called the America, from New York to California, put into this 
port to coal and water. Oa the eve of her departure, Adm. Johnstone re- 
ceived information that the vessel was io reality a Russian privateer in 
disguise, conveying an enormous quantity of munitions of war, Minié 
rifles, heavy cannon, &c., to the Pacific, and that the greater number of 
her officers were Russiaus. The Admiral immediately pulled on board 
the Savannah, American frigate, and demanded explanations of the 
Commodore, who, it appears, took rather high ground, and refused to al- 
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low a search to be made on board the steamer. Upon this the English 
Admiral threatened to send his steamers out to overhaul the vessel should 
sh fade the , and the reply made was that the Savannah should be 
towed out by her to protect the America if necessary. Admiral Johostone 
returned to bis frigate, (the Indefatigable, 50,) bent sails, and made ready 
for sea, and the Trident and Rifleman got up their steam, whilst the Sa- 
vannah ran her guns out and actually cleared for action. Subsequently, 
however, the business was patched up by the Commander of the steamer 
declaring upon his word of honour that the report was eatirely false. The 
French Admiral, bowever, declared that be was not satisfied with the ex- 
planation. Thus far we know on shore. The America towed the Sa- 
vannah out this morning ; avd the Indefatigable, Rifleman, Trident, 
and the French frigate Pourswivante sailed last night; but whether a 
collision will take place outside, or whether the Jadefatigab/e and Pour- 
suivante are in reality gone down to the River Plate, ae announced, we 
cannot say.—Letter from Rio de Janeiro, Feb. 13. 

Pouitica Dur. 1x Berio.—The President of Police, Herr Voa Hinc- 
keldy, was on Monday morning (the 10th ult.) shot in a duel by Herr 
Von Rochow, a peer of the Reactionary party, whom he had felt oblig- 
ed to challenge in consequence of a2 insult, Jeane Bee naam: by politi- 
cal feeling.—It appears, from the statement of the Berlio correspondent 
of the Times, that an old grudge existed between the President of Police 
and the younger members of the reactionary party, on the ground of the 
President’s interference with their gambling propensities, last summer. 
The members of the party treated Hinckeldy, his wife, and daughters, 
with every slight, and at last Lieutenant Von Rochow impeached his ve- 
racity. Then he resigned his office, and challenged the young Lieutenant 
of the Guard. Hinckeldy was a great favourite with the King, and the 
author of many social improvements in Berlin. After the termination of 
the duel, Rochow reported himself and the circumstances at the Com- 
mandant’s and at the Ministry of the Interior, and was allowd to go oa 
parole, but was afterwards arrested, and again liberated. The King, on 
bearing of the death of his Minister, uttered the bitterest exclamations of 
grief and rage. : 

“ Berlin, Thursday, March 13—The King and Royal Princes and 
most of the Ministers, together with some Generale, attended the funeral 
ot the late President of Police this morning. All the civil authorities of 
the town and great multitudes followed him to the grave.—Herr V on 
Raumer shot himself yesterday. Count Canitz shot himself to-day. 


LHMusic. 


Any one who constantly attends, even for a short time, the Theatres and 
Concert Rooms of this city, cannot fail to remark that each has its own habi- 
tués, its own particular audience ; and this peculiarity lends to all these 
popular places of amusement a physiognaomy and an interest, quite worthy of 
notice by even the humblest of Balzac’s disciples It is not our purpose here 
to descant upon the Physiology of the New York theatres ; it isa task far be 
yond our powers. We will not even attempt to delineate the Physiology of the 
Academy of Music, although we have collected quite a number of notes, this 
winter, and know more than one curious and amasing anecdote of our Italian 
Opera. We will only point out, what must be quite evident to the least ob- 
servant concert goer. Forexample, it is easi!y to be seen, that the public, which 
is regularly attendant on Theodore Eisfeld’s Classical Soirées, is by no meaus 
the same as that which attends Carl Bergmana’s Sunday evening Concerts ; 
and it is equally impossible to discover any analogy between Wm. Mason's au- 
dience and Gottschalk’s devotees. 

What peculiarly distinguishes Theodore Eisfeld’s Soirées is (as well with 
the maestro as the subscribers) a most praiseworthy constancy and regularity. 
When Eisfeld gives a Concert, Dodworth’s Saloon is metamorphosed into a 
school of conscience, fidelity, and all the model virtues. We are there taught 
to respect the dictum of the ancients, and to listen in silence to the authorita- 
tive words of these chosen ones of Art; and while there, one becomes sober 
and virtuous in one’s own despite.—Consequently the audience is composed of 
good husbands, accomplished women, young girls who are troubled with no 
frivolous inclinations, and bachelors who deserve to be Benedicks. Before such 
au Areopagus, Theodvre Eisfeld knows better than torisk the production of 
any composition of ouly ephemeral merit. With the tact for which he is dis- 
tinguished, he knows how to accommodate his programme to the taste of his 
auditors, and, therefore, at his last Soirée he gave us a most happy choice of 
music, selected from sundry of the Classical Masters. By executing succes- 
sively a gem from Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Onslow, he presented 
a rapid, but charming and satisfactory sketch of the march and progress of 
parlour music. However, Eisfeld does not limit himself to the cultivation of 
our taste for the Ancient Masters ; he knows the intelligence and discrimina- 
tion of his audience, and therefore keeps it entirely au courant of all the recent 
illustrations of the Musica di Camera. It is to him that we are indebted for 
our knowledge of Rubinstein. He also occasionally encourages the efforts of 
his brother artists, and we owe him many thanks for having withdrawn M. 
Pychowski from the obscurity in which he has chosen to remain too long. 
The Sonata for Piano and Violin, bythis young pianist, evinces decided musi- 
cal knowledge, and though its form is far from being classical, and a little 
more originality is to be desired, we, on the whole, consider this début as one 
of very favourable augury, and sincerely hope that M. Pychowski will not 
stand still upon the road to improvement. 

Carl Bergmann’s Concerts on the contrary are, we fear, destined toa speedy 
end. As far as we bave been able to jadge, the audience has chiefly consisted 
of men, and mostly Germans, anda place unbrightened by the smile of woman 
is soon condemned as reprobate—which fact explains why Clubs are considered 

by the fairest half of the human kind as little short of half-way houses on the 
road to perdition. Do these facts decide that Sunday Concerts are impoasi- 
bilities? We think not, taking Bochsa’s former success as a proof to the con- 
trary. But in order that this attempt may succeed, we must have really good 
religious music, and not such a programme as the one given to us last Sunday 
evening. It consisted of Robert Schumann's Symphony in D minor, the Grand 
March from Tanhauser, an Overture by Carl Bergmann, and five other well- 
known morceaux which were anything but religious. Indeed the only ap- 
proach to Sacred Music was an Ave Maria by Robert Franz, a pretentious and 
insipid compositicn, entirely destitute of originality. The March from Tan- 
hauser received the honour of an encore, probably because it contains a well- 
known Italian Melody, and the public are in the habit of enthusiastically 
greeting their old acquaintances. The Symphony of Schumann and Carl 
Bergmann’s Overture seemed to give less pleasnre--which did not astonish us 
in the least. This work of Schumann has no significance whatever. It is im- 
possible to discover a single leading idea, and the only truth to be extracted 
from so long a musical poem is that the author is sadly deficient in creative spirit. 
It is in vain that he proves to us how well versed he is in his table of musical 
logarithms ; it is in vain he has recourse to violent explosions of brass instru- 
ments, or calls to his aid the most frightful dissonances in order to attract and 
fix the attention ; he will never be able to persuade us that mathematics and 
music , deafening noise and melody, are all one and the same thing. It is true 
that this Symphony is skillfally arranged, and full of details which could only 
have been written by an experienced composer, and we decidedly prefer it to 
M. Carl Bergmann’s Overture. The composition of this chef-d'orchestre is 
sadly wanting in plan, order, and logical development, and one has a good 
right to be astonished at the introduction of the Marseillaise, especially as he 
has in nowise improved upon the immortal hymn of Rouget de Lisle. We are 
sorry we cannot praise this first effort of a musician in whom, as dircector of 
an orchestra, we see great merit, and we stillhope that by a more judicious 
selection of music he will be able to secure the now tottering fortunes of his 
Concerts. 
We again meet Mr. Bergmann at William Mason's Matinées, in the company 





dividuality ; the public who will attend, this evening, the 12th Soirée of this 
delightful virtuoso will be, as usual, composed of frantic admirers, ready to 
permit and-pardon everything in their young favorite. At Gottschalk’s Con- 
certs, only those should have the right of entrance, who are young or at least 
young at heart. These are the festivals of youth, enchantment, and love. 
The number of tender whispers and loving looks there exchanged is perfeetly 
incalculable. 
Our Academy of Music seems to be in a fortunate vein. Last Monday it was 
crowded to do honour to the fourth representation of La Spia, and to applaud 
the author of this composition, Sigr. Arditi, for whose benefit this representa- 
tion was intended. It proved to be a most brilliant one, and the usual bravos 
to Madame Lagrange, Miss Hensler, and Brignoli, were well merited. La 
Spia was repeated on Wednesday for the last time. It now remains to be seen 
if we are to have an opera next week, and if so, what opera ;—if the Academy 
of Music will re-open its doors next Autumn for really excellent performances ; 
or if we are to be sentenced to third-rate cantatrices and singers. We do not 
intend to become the echo of all the on dits in circulation, but we would advise 
the Impresario of our Italian Opera to avoid an engagement with such singers 
as Mesdames Alazino or Fiorentini, for example,—while there is a chance of 
certain fortune with an unsurpassed artist like Jenny Lind. But will Jenny 
Lind consent to come and charm us once more, not in concerts this time but in 
the opera, where she gained such renown? We dare not positively assert this 
yet, but we think that with a little tact and enough money, the suceess of this 
negociation is most probable. We hope fervently that we shall soon be able 
to announce it. GAMMA. 
apielaliascadape 
Drama. 

Who can wonder that Paris should supply the world with plays? For Paris 
pays for its plays, and neither good pipers nor good plays can be had in this 
world of commerce, without good pay. Every career has its chances, of course, 
all the world over, but it is one thing to face the “ danger of the seas” with 
the perspective of a peerage or Westminster Abbey, and quite another thing 
to sail for years on years towards Greenwich Hospital or a ‘‘ netted hammock- 
shroud.” Cut a way through from the forecastle to the cabin, and the supply 
of Nelsons would begin to bear some proportion to the demand. 
So in Paris, though twenty clever men may starve in the coulisses while one 
Scribe gives champagne suppers to the cream of the foyer, yet the clever men 
have their opportunity at least, and Paris is only too happy when they im- 
prove it, A dramatic author who succeeds in Paris is sure of both considera- 
tion and cash—-sordid motives you will say, perhaps, to stimulate genius into 
activity ; but their presence gave dramatists to the English stage in the olden 
time, and their absence condemns us here to a forlorn dependence upon play- 
wrights and pirates. 
Whatever may be said of the social position of actors, the literary rank con- 
ceded to the dramatist in the modern Anglo-Saxon world is by no means what 
it should be. The essayist and the reviewer look down upon him, the critic 
patronizes him, and no man of really loity aspirations is allured by the ap- 
plause of those whose signatures are always honoured in the Bank of Fame, 
into the paths which were trodden by a Shakespeare and a Jonson, a Marlow 
and an Otway. 
In Paris, on the contrary, to write a successful drama is to make a name 
which the saloons and savants recognize ; it is to win position at once and keep 
it, for in Paris the proprietary rights of the author are secured to him, and the 
man who makes Paris laugh or weep reaps his rich and immediate reward. 
Men have a marvellous capacity for admitting an example, and at the same 
time evading its force ; and there is no great reason, therefore, I fear, to an- 
ticipate that we in America shall begin to argue from effects to causes ia this 
matter, and soset about reforming the stage by redressing the wrongs of dra- 
matic authors. But where the remedy is so simple, and the mischief so mani- 
fest, one may be allowed his growl over the mischief, even while he despairs 
of seeing the remedy applied. 
At all events, | beg my readers to bear with this slight ebuilition of vexation 
called forth from me by the announcement of another “ new play” by Mr. 
Boarcicault, which turns out to be, as usual, a translation from the French, 
Some of my contemporaries affirm that in recasting the ‘‘ Queen of Spades” the 
author of “‘ London Assurance’’ has displayed more than the usual felicity of 
“adapters,” and as I bave not seen the comedy, I am willing to give Mr. B. 
the benefit of that opinion ; but we don’t want an eteraal display of “ unusual 
felicity in adaptation.” Surely the world of American life isa world full of 
dramatic contrasts, and of dramatic situations, fitted at once to instruct and 
to amuse mankind. Surely if we had an Aristophanes or a Molitre among 
us, and could guarantee him adecent reward for his trouble, we should soon 
find ourselves learning wisdom from the display of our follies, and virtue from 
the exposure of our vices, just as the old Athenians did, or the French of the 
ancient monarchy. And the only way in which we shall ever get at our Aristo- 
phanes or our Moliére, if such good fortune be in store for us, lies in the path 
of common justice and honesty. 
The enjoyment of any kind of literature, as an art, is necessarily limited to a 
small number of persons ; and the great artists who are capable, like Raphael in 
painting or Shakespeare in poetry, of delighting at once the eye of the connois- 
seur and the simple human heart of every ordinarily intelligent manor woman, 
are therarest creatures whom it pleases heaven to send upon the earth. And the 
great majority of literary productions, even of very high merit, lose their hold 
upon men with the changes which from generation to generation supervene 
upon society and its institutions. In almost all cases the success of a dra- 
matic work must depend upon the power with which it appeals to the 
special and pervading characteristics of an age. In other words, the 
dramatist of each generation must preach to his generation ; and as we have 
found out that it is not even safe to count upon a steady supply of good 
preachers for the pulpit, without a judicious proportioning of clerical salaries 
to the current expenses of the time, we surely ought to begin to understand that 
we cannot expect good plays till we make it the interest of clever men to write 
them. 

All which sermonizing of mine, @-propos of Mr. Bourcicault and his transla- 
tion, throws small light upon the merits of his “ Queen of Spades,” which may 
or may not be a trumpcard. But, as modest authors always say at the end of 
tix pages of preface, ‘1 shall be satisfied if what I have said shall induce one 
reflecting man to think upon the subject, and to act when an opportunity shall 
occur for him to exert his influence in favour of right and equity.” 

Encouraged as they are by public appreciation, the Paris dramatists are not 
wanting to themselves. They mingle with the world they wish to paint, and 
not seldom, I suppose, must ‘‘ learn in suffering what they teach in song.” Such 
at least was the case the other day with a distinguished writer who had re- 
solved to show up the operations of the Stock Exchange. He wanted to under- 
stand the ways, manners and morals of brokers, and accordingly went down to 
the Bourse, where they most do congregate. But he did not stand on the steps 
with his hands in his pockets, to speculate on faces and figures. Nothe! He 
put his hands inte his pockets, indeed, but only to withdraw them filled with 
bank notes and rowcaux of gold pieces, and his, speculations took a very prac- 
tical turn. He engaged in divers transactions of a pecuniary nature, and 
“saw the elephant” so thoroughly, that he went away quite satisfied 
after paying a ‘little bill” of over thirty thousand francs! The man 
who cannot paint a moral and adorn a tale after such an experience, 
would indeed be sadly out of his vocation in writing for the stage! Could 
such a man be found among ourselves, we have no doubt he would pro- 
duce a play piquant enough to tempt even the Managers of the Broadway back 
to the legitimate walks of the drama! For the sporting fever already gives 
signs of abatement within that temple of the Muse, (Mews I had almost 





of three other instrumentalists. These four artists necessarily execute quar- 
tetts only, and they seem to enjoy it 80 thoroughly that it would be really un- 


kind to awaken them from so charming a dream, by unseasonable applause. 
These Matinées are chiefly attended by ladies, although there is a slight sprink- 


ling of cicisbeos, old beaux, and t, 
few, and for form’s sake only. Th 


Mr. Mason from receiving his merite. braves, when he plays anything besides | to see that Camille has at the same moment quitted the world, and that Miss 
Chopin. This pianist has a good touch ; he accompanies well and renders 
classical compositions with the skill of an experienced musician ; with more | 
elasticity and clearness in his execution, and more grace and abandon in his 
Style, he would become a performer of the first order. 

Moreau Gottschalk shines by the peculiarity of his style and his powerful in- 


‘+ the art of love-making ; but these are | has been accompanied by the re-appearance there of my pet horror the « Blessed 
ate of things, however, does not prevent | 


; Written it, without intending a pun!). Keller’s Troupe of “Artistes”, who re- 
| present in graceful combinations of human forms all manner of pretty and 
| pathetic fancies, have replaced the hunters and the Tartars on those boards so 

long desecrated by quadrupedal uproars. The change is a pleasing one, and 


Baby.” Butif the “‘ Blessed Baby” hascome to life in a new place, 1 am pleased 


Keene has gone back to charming Peg Woffington in ‘‘ Masks and Faces”. I 
have never said much I think in praise of the batch of parodies entitled “‘ No- 
velty”, bt Iwas so much delighted the other evening with Miss Annie Wal- 
, ters who played to perfection the part of a Yankee Country Girl, that I shall 





that Mr. Wallack means to give us a part for which his talents and his years 


alike most admirably fit him. He has announced the play of “ London Assur- 
ance”, and while I am willing to go to my memory for Mr. Wallack’s Bene- 
dick and Jaques, I shall certainly give myself the fresh pleasure of studying 
his represention of Sir Harcourt Courtly. Had I anticipated Mr. Wallack’s 
re-appearance,! should not have said as I did some time ago, that Mr. Walcot 
was the enly man we have, capable of truly playing the réle of a gentleman of 
the world. HAMILTON, 





Obituary. 


Mr. Tuomas Attwoop.—The death of this respected gentleman took 
lace at Great Malvern, Worcestershire. Mr. Attwood first became 
nown as a public character by bis vigorous opposition to the Orders in 
Council of 1812, Sabsequently he took a leading part with the late Sir 
John Sinclair against Mr. Peel’s Currency Bill of 1819, and for years after 
was constant, in season and ont of season, in his endeavours to accom. 
plish the repeal of that measure. His most potable act was, however, the 
establishment of the Birmingham Political Union, at the latter part of 
the year 1829, and for his prudent conduct in the management of that 
body, which was supposed to have considerably influenced the passing of 
the Reform Bill, he was presented with the freedom of the city of London. 
He represented Birmingham during the first seven years of the reformed 
Parliament, but in consequence of family affliction and the disappoint- 
ment of political hopes, he retired from public life, and was succeeded in 
Parliament by bis friend and associate in the Union, Mr. Muntz. For 
many years prior to his death Mr. Attwood was the viclim of a severe 
and distressing attack of paralysis, but, in the midst of his suffering and 
general prostration of mind and body, he was distinguished, as in the 
early period of bis life, by the amiability and generosity of bis social dis- 
position. In Birmingham his decease will be regretted by all parties ; 
and more especially by those who bad the bonour of his private intimacy. 
Mr. Attwood was a partner in the house of Messrs. Spooner and Attwoods, 
and bis elder brother, Mattbias, for some years represented the borough 
of Whitebaven in Parliament. By many of our readers the deceased will 
be remembered as the “ King Tom” of Cobbett’s Register. 

GeveraL GeorGe Wricat.—General Wright, Colonel Commandant 
of the Royal Engineers, died on the 5th ult. at Cheltenbam, after a ca- 
reer of military activity of more than sixty years. He was in the West 
Indies during the war with France, from 1800 to 1805, during which oc- 
curred the capture of the islands of St. Lucia and Tobago from the enemy. 
He was also in North America, Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick during the whole of the last war with the United States, under Ge- 
nerals Sir George Prevost and Sir Johu Sherbrooke ; and while with the 
latter General be filled the office of Dep. Qrtmr. Gen. of the Forces in the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. He became a Major-Ge- 
neral in 1837, He volunteered his services to Ceylon during the rebel- 
lion of the Kandian proviaces ; and on his return to his native country 
he paid an official visit to the Court of Persia. 


In the Russian Hospital, Sebastopol, in August last, Major McGowan, 93rd 
Highlanders.—At Castle Barracks, Athlone, Ireland. Capt. Alfred Coope.—J. 
R. Harward, Esq., Lieut. R. N.—At Haslar Hospital, James Stuart, Staff Sur- 
geon, late of the Ceylon Rifle Regt.—At Dover, John Lukis, Esq., late of the 
3d Buffs.—At the Gosport Navy Yard, Virginia, Commodore McKeever, U.8. 
N.—At Norwich, Lewis Evans, M.D., Physician to the Forces, and a Penin- 
sular Medallist of eight clasps.— At Camberwell, Surrey, the Hon. R. Rutledge 
Craig, H. M.’s Attorney-General of British Guiana.—_At Eastbourn, Major Wil- 
lard, of the 11th Batt. Royal Veterans. He was supposed to be the last survi- 
vor of the large army that fought at the battle of Lashwarree, in the East In- 
dies, under Lord Lake, in 1802.-At Malta, John Renton Campbell, Hsy., of 
Lamberton and Mordington, in the county of Berwick. Mr. Campbell repre- 
sented the borough of Berwick-on-Tweed in the last Parliament upon Conser- 
vative principles. His large landed estates in Berwickshire revert to his next 
brother, Archibald Colin Campbell, late a Major in the 42nd Highlanders.— 
By accident, at Sebastopol, in the act of blowing up the White Barracks of 
Karabelnaia, Major Rauken, R. E.—At his seat, Hedsor, Bucks, Lord Boston, 
in the 79th year of his age.--At Venice, Baron Withelm Von Biela, a celebra- 
ted Astronomer.—Sebastian Gonzalez Martinez, Esq., of Gloucester house, Re- 
gent’s . in his eightieth year. For upwards of half a ceatary Mr. Marti- 
nez had been known as the principal Spanish merchant in the city of London. 
~-Mr. Robert Cruikshank, the brother of George Cruikshank, and him-elf an 
artist.—At Castlebar, the Hon. P. Cavendish, proprietor ot the Mayo Tele- 
graph, aged seventy-nine. He was the son ef the Right Hon. Sir H. Cavea- 
dish and the Baroness Waterpark.—At Philadelphia, of apoplexy, John R. 
| Scott, the Tragedian. 
Navy. 

Sioce the gun-boat flotilla has assembled at Portsmouth, the com- 
manders have embraced every opportunity to get them into the most eff- 
cient working order. Some of them are in complete readiness for aciion, 
and the condition of many is more like that of first-class yachts than 
other craft.—A court-martial held at Portsmouth, on the loss of the 
Polyphemus, 5, on the coast of Jutland, has resulted in a reprimand 
to Commr. J. P, Warren, for not taking more cautioas soundings.—In 
the course of the present year a change has been made iu the mode of 
aying captains. Instead of being paid according to the rate of the ship 
n which they are employed, they are paid according to their standiag on 
the captains’ list. Some dissatistaction is manifested, as there is ou oc- 
casion of every change. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Capts: Hon J W SSpencer, to the Firebrand y Inglefield, 
app to Sidon.—Commrs : G A E Ridge, J B Willoughby, and J N Norman to 
oast Guard.—Lieuts: H Pake and G Waxsford to Orion ; W G H Johnston, 
Flag-Lt, to ebierigaits 3 H Pack (add) to Victory ; R O Leach, to Cormo- 
rant ; T Pyne, to Driver ; R Rose, to Conflict; BP Gresham (addl) to }Va- 
terloo ; to command gun-boats, C J Rowley, to Magnet ; W Arthur, to Man- 
ly ; W ¥ Johnson, to Mastiff; F Harvey, to Mistletoe ; W F Bridges, to Bra- 
zen; E Hardinge, to Brave ; W E Wilson, to Hardy ; N Salmon, to Ant ; W 
Howorth, to Angler ; L C H Robinson. to Blazer.—Surgeon : J Wade, to Lou- 
don.—Paymasters: G A V Welch, to Exmouth ; HF Pallen, to £xcellent.-- 
Chaplain: Rev C J Armistead, to Meander.--P.S. Comm E Wilson, to /Vel- 
lesly ; Lt J S Graham, to Colossus. 


Appoiutnients. 


The Earl of Kenmare, in the Irish Peerage, to be a Peer of the realm, by title 
of Baron Kenmare, of Castlerosse, in the county of Kerry. —Win. Dougal Chris- 
tie, Esq., now H. M.’s Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General to the Argentine 
Confederation, te be H. M.’s Minister Plenipotentiary—J. Harvey Darrell, 
Esq., to be Chief Justice ; Duncan Stewart, Esq., to be Attorney-Gen. ; and 
Seth Harvey, Esq., to be Solicitor-Gen., for the Bermudas.—Thomas Butterfield, 
Esq., late Chief Justice of the Bermudas, to be a Member of the Legislative 
Council.—M. F. Morton Herbert, Esq., late Capt. 48th Regt., to be Exon ot 
H. M.’s Royal Body Guard of the Yeoman of the Guard, v Major Phibbs, who 
ret.—The honour of Knighthood has been conferred upon Lieut.-Col. Hugh 
= 4 Playfair, H.E.C.S., Provost of St. Andrews, and upon W. Macarthur, Esq-, 
of Camden-park, New South Wales.—Mr. Panizzi is appointed chief librarian 
and secretary to the British Museum in the room of Sir H. Ellis, resigned.— 
Mr. Francis Russell, advocate, is appointed private secretary to the Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scotland.--John Scott, E=q., to be Lient.Governor of the District o! 
Natal, in South Africa.—John Stone, Esq., to be Stipendiary Magistrate, 
in the Island of Trinidad. 








Arup. 


On Thursday, the 13th ult., seventeen companies of the Royal Artil- 
lery, comprising a portion of the siege train and nearly a thousand strong, 
landed at Woolwich Arsenal from the Crimea. The Queen and Prince 
Albert were present aud passed them in review. There waa a great 
muster of pallor” men aad civilians, The returned troops were under 
the command of Major Wroughton.—A body of about 400 men of the 
British German Legion, have embarked at Portsmouth for the Crimea. 
These are the men enlisted in the U.S. and British Provinces.—Pensi02s 
to the widows and orphans of officers killed iu action are to be abolished. 
and a fixed sum paid in lieu. The regulation is thus worded :—‘ The 
amount of money to be paid to a widow, widow and children, or otaer 
relatives of an officer killed in action, or dying of wounda received ia 
face of the enemy within six months after being wounded, shall, what- 
ever branch of the service he may have belonged to, be the regulatioa 
priced fixed for commissions in cavalry aud infantry of the live. But it 
sball in no case exceed the sum of money actually paid, in coaformity 
with the regulation price, by the officer for the purchase of his commis 
sion or commissions.” — 

War-DerarTMENT, Marcu 14.—4th Regt of Drag Gds; Lt McDonnel to be 
Capt, v Morgan, who ret. 4th Lt Drags; Lt King to be Capt, v Adlingto.'. 
who ret. 9th Ft; Capt Gammell, from 224 Ft, to be Capt, v Phursby, who ex 
47th Ft; Lt Hon Bernard M Ward to be Capt b-p, v Armit, who ret. 93a Ft; 
Lt Williams to be Capt w-p, v Brvt-Maj Macgowan, dec; Lt Stotherd to be 
Capt w-p, v Williams, whose pro w-p cn the Sth Jan., has been can. 

Brevrr.—Maj Yates, 82d Ft, to be Lt-Col. . 

War-DerartMenr, Marca 18.—5th Regt Ft; Lieut-Gen Wm Lovelace Wal- 
ton to be Col, ¥ Gea Sir John Grey, KCB, dec. Royal Artillery; Lt Stirlips 
be Sec Capt, v Harding, ret upon'h-p. 2ist Fs; Lt-Col the Hoa J L Browse, 





‘ take an early opportunity of offering her my homage.—And very glad I am 








from & Depot Batt. to be Lt-Col, v Lord West, who ex. 
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New Books. 


- Court : 4 STORY OF OUR OwN True. By Shirley Brooks. New 
sie cee & Townsend.—Decidedly a clever book, showing consi- 
derable insight into buman nature, and a still more profound knowledge of 
what is called by some persons “ the world,” and by others “ the town” — 
these terms being far from synonymous, though often confounded together. 
The tale, in personages and localities, is entirely English. The charac- 
ters are numerous ; some mere sketches, others elaborated with extreme 
eare and with masterly handling. They range from Cabinet Ministers to 
costermongers ; and though the former have probably been done from 
hearsay, and the latter from life, it is but fair to say that they possess 
about equal similitude. The plot, though simple enough as a whole, is 
proken up into multitudinous counterplots and intrigues, affording abun- 
dance of those “ situations’ which the play-wrighte so dearly affect. Mr. 
Shirley Brooks is indeed a play-wright bimeelf, one of the “ matual ad 
miration” clique in London, that regulates the Drama and minor criti- 
cism. He evidently loves “points,” and is strong upon the tableaux 
with which a chapter is to conclude. Nor, in working these up well, is 
he much of a stickler for probabilities. Herein his novel treads close 
upon melodramatic ground. In addition, we have to notice a somewhat 
broad or vulgar touch here and there ; and to remark that the latter half 
of the story is not nearly eo well written as the former. With these 
reservations, we commend “Aspen Court” as a brilliant and spirited work, 
that will bring its writer much praise. 

One word upon a ridiculous innovation attending its republication bere. 
The publishers bave stuck in, between the dedicatory page and the Table 
of Contents, a most bighly-flown eulogistic certificate in its favour, from 
the pen of Mr. Henry Wm. Herbert. This gentleman is an author of 
high standing, to whose merit these columns have paid frequent and am- 
ple tribute of praise. We regret then to see him thus put forward as the 
puffer of Mr. Shirley Brooks ; but we sbould not have called him to account 
for bis bad taste herein, or questioned his decision as to this being “ the 
best English novel of society, high and low, I ever read,” had he not 
chosen to strengthen bis puff of one brother-writer by a silly fling at ano- 
ther. This book, says Mr. Herbert ‘ has all Thackeray’s acquaintance 
with the foibles of high life, without his sordid degradation of humanity.”’ 
We ehall not stoop to defend the author of “ Vanity Fair” from an imputa- 
tion by no means new ; but one that rarely comes from men of Mr. Her- 
bert’s calibre. In this case however its context is supremely absurd. If 
there be one thing more marked than another in “ Aspen Court,” it is the 
degraded stamp of the men who people it, and who—with one decent ex- 
ception—are as complete a set of weak or wicked creatures as ever it 
pleased novelist to bring together in print. There are degrees of course : 
but on the whole we deliberately repeat that a more deplorable view of 
masculine bumanity has rarely been imagined or limned. As regards se- 
verity alone, Mr. Brook’s satire fully equals Thackeray’s. The applica- 
tion of the epithet “ sordid” is so obscure that we don’t care to meddle 
with it. 


Tue Works or E. A, Por. Vout. 1V. Wew-York. Redfield—This, 
the last volume of Poe’s works, contains some of his humorous tales, 
and his longest prose romance—‘‘ Arthur Gordon Pym.” The latter is 
an attempt at a sea story, which [shall be imaginative and at the same 
timereal. The two elements are admirably blended. The narrative of Mr. 
Pym is as minute as any of De Foe’s fictitious biographies, and in its 
earlier portions as successful; towards the end of the fragment, how- 
ever, Poe’s terrible diablerie seems to get the better of his judgment. 
You do not for a moment believe in the story, but you are just as much 
interested as if you knew it to be true. It has the fascination of a horri- 
ble dream. You sympathise with it, in spite of yourself. The remainder 
of the volume seems to us inferior, and hardly worth collecting, especially 
the humorous tales. They are everything in the world but laughable. 
Poe was no humourist, and his deliberate attempts to make himself one 
are quite pitiable : the only humour of the thing is its utter failure. 

CuarLemost. By W. Gilmore Simms, Ibid.—* Charlemont” and 
its companion volume, “ Beauchampe,” go over the ground of a domes- 
tic tragedy which was enacted some years ago at the South. Mr. Simms 
has a sort of patent right to Southern villains and desperadoes, and he 
crams his novels with them. His plots are exciting and ekillfully man- 
aged, and his conception of character true, though a little too rough and 
crude. He paints boldly, but coarsely. The Beauchampe tragedy will 
delight the readers of thrilling romances. 


Tae Wonpers or Science; or, Youne Humpury Davy. By Henry 
Mayhew. New York. Harper.—The early history of this great bene- 
factor of bis race has been here written for the use of boys, and well writ- 
ten too. But the records of even his boyhood could scarcely have fur- 
nished matter for a duodecimo of four hundred and fifty pages, such as 
this before us. Mr. Mayhew therefore has woven in with his story a series 
of simple explanations of Sir Humphry’s discoveries and inventions, and 
by s0 doing has provided sort of manual of natural science, whilst por- 
traying a really great man. And the work deserves a large circulation 
amongst the class for whom it is designed. Not only is the information 








it conveys worth acquisition, and acceptably propounded—the spirit of | 


the young philosopher, his aspirations, his giear good sense, his courage, 
and his perseverance, thus laid before young readers, may perchance 
arouse here and there a slumbering genius, or stimulate a sluggish one 
into activity.—The illustrations on wood are very numerous and exceed- 
ingly well executed. Those that belong to the biography are designed 
With sufficient ability ; but the more important ones are explanatory of 
experiments and discoveries, and greatly assist the explanations given. 


Five Hoxprep Mistakes Correcrep, .Vew York. D. Burgess & Co. 
—The title-page of this little tome is too long to be copied in capitals, 
80 we may observe that the errors, for which it offers a remedy, are those 
that occur daily in men’s dealings with the English language. It is 
ecarcely intended for persons accustomed to the society of good authors 
and of cultivated minds, but it may be of great service in pointing out 
to those whose education has been neglected the inaccuracies and inele- 
gaucies that jar upon the ear of taste. 


—and you will stop to pity that poor young Savoyard who venne | 
there desolate and alone against the blank wall of some foreign 
city, with never a white mouse, nora hurdy-gardy, to win him his 
scanty bread, and dreams ef Monte Rosa or Mont Bianc, of the glori- | 
ous vallies and the inaccessible, shining splendours of Piedmont. See | 
how graceful and firm the position of the boy is—how subdued, yet 
how warm the tone of the colouring—the eye really lives with light—the | 
limbs are rounded with health—so young he is, and so strong that while | 
you pity, you do not despair—the Savoyard will find a white mouse yet, | 
or a hurdy gurdy, and the painter who pat him there will find a name | 
and a fame of bis own. He is our friend of the ‘‘ Card Players,” whom | 
we discovered last week, and his Savoyard, which then we had not ob- | 
served, only heightens the satisfaction we took in seeing s0 much genu- 
ine promise displayed by a new man, for it is less marked by the Duseel- 
dorf mannerism, and more original. Mr. Ebninger, too, whose poem of | 
the “Sword” we liked so much, has fared ill in the bonds of circum- | 
stance, for another picture of bis ‘“‘ The Gamblers,” which hangs jast in- 
side the door of the Large Room, and around the corner from Mr. John- 
son’s “ Savoyard,” is so placed that we lost at first the full effect of its 
very decided power. Mr. Ebninger’s handling is very French ; be loads | 
his lights heavily, and glazes in his shadows, and givesa certain sketchy 
intensity to his pictures, which we own does not ut once attract us to, 
them. Bat bis colouring is more true and naturally forcible than that of | 
a majority of the school to which be seems in a measure to belong ; his 
drawing excellent, and his figures are modelled with singular energy. 
The soldier in this scene of the “ Gamblers” is staking his life upon a 
game with Death, who evidently holds the winning cards. The pale face 
of the war-worn trooper betrays a melancholy want of trumps, while his 
ghastly antagonist grins horrible delight from beneath his broad beaver, 
nodding with plumes of sanguinary scarlet. The conception of the picture | 
is less original than that of the “ Sword,” but the execution strikes us 
as decidedly superior. 

Just above the “ Gamblers” do you sce that girl—that rustic girl— 
whose somewhat shabby dress is fairly dropping off her shoulders? She 
stands among the bearded grain, and gazes upon a daisy in ber hand, 
She is plucking the petals doubtless for a fate, and the small Sybil of 
the meadows has not smiled upon her passion. If she were rather love- 
lier to behold, you might fancy her Keats’s Ruth,— 

“ When sick for home 
She stood, in tears, among the alien corn.” 
She is not lovely, however ; on the contrary, you have to own that she 
is rather a forlorn young party; but where in tbis collection have you 
seen such modelling as in this picture ; such knowledge in the disposi- 
tion of the lights; such exquisite gradations ofcolour? The sky is dull, 
perhaps, and leaden ; but this is a masterly piece of work, and we do 
not wonder that you look for the painter’s name. You ought to have 
known his name, and his pictures, too; for no young American gives 
higher promise than Couture’s favorite pupil, William Hant. He is a 
Bostonian, we believe, and must have been a very virtcous youth ; for 
the cleverest talker in Boston lays it down as his credo, that a man who 
lives a good life in Boston will be rewarded with a better life in Paris, 
and Mr. Hunt is now a Parisian. You saw that of course, in this  Mar- 
guerite.”’ Turn now to the opposite wall, and you will see it more 
clearly still in that larger canvass of the “ Fortune Teller.” Could 
anything be more disagreeable than the scraped gray sky ?—-And 
how thoroughly Couturesque—how suggestive of the terrible “ Décadence 
ces Romains,’’ are the morbid flesh tints of the picture! But how full 








we must say so. For though the foreground is full of feeling, and 
of careful study, though the drawing of the picture is admirable, it seems 
to us that the atmosphere exists only in the distance. Look at that 
birch-tree, and see how it’s upper limbs and upper trunk seem pressed in 
upon the rock behind and mingled with the vegetation and the foliage 
which cover them—you are sure that there is no space between the birch- 
tree and the rocks, while between the middle distance and those faintly 
outlined far away monntains what a delicious brooding of autumnal air 
you seem to feel and see! Or compare the atmosphere of this foreground 
with that of the exquisite little Lake Scene (No. 187) on which Mr. Ken- 
sett has lavished so much grace and feeling. One charm at least is never 
lacking to Mr. Kensett’s works, the picturesque choice of the point of view. 
If you want to estimate his merits in this respect, just glance from his 
Franconia Scene to that large canvases of the “ Lake of Nemi,” in which 
a@ great ungainly root and a bald faced rock shut in the still water. 
There is talent in the treatment of the haze which overhangs the lake— 
but how utterly crude the conception of the picture is! Or compare with 
the “ Lake Scene,” any of Mr. Hart’s landscapes in its neighbourhood. 
Mr. Hart bas very high merits, (though he has an agricultural pas- 
sion for red earth,) but he seems almost never to choose his point of view 
for a landscape. One would say that he went into the woods and sate 
down in the first comfortable place he found, and painted what bappen- 
ed to lie before him. His pictures, therefore, almost always seem like 
studies. 

Nothing like this can be said of the lovely little composition by Casi- 
lear (No. 165), which needs no name to tell us it isa Sunset. The soft 
evening light falls on the most graceful disposition of trees and water, 
and mellow autumnal fields. The foliage is carefully and feelingly 
painted ; the colouring warm ; the effect of the whole delightful. It isa 
picture which sets one dreaming “ of the days that are no more !” 

Do we dream over Mr. Cropsey’s “Chenango Falls” (No. 148)? By no 
means. Mr. Cropsey knows that the .4/bion has always done full justice 
to his very high merits—and he will not quarrel with us, we trust, for 
saying that he has not done them justice himself in this landscape. It is 
admirably drawn, and in parts finished with Mr. Cropsey’s most careful 
touch ; but the foreground is sadly slurred. The cows are awkwardly ar- 
ranged, and how on earth they are ever to draw their fore legs out of the 
thick and slimy water into which they have rashly ventured, we do not 
see ; nor would they fare much better if they did get out, and get back 
upon the visibly boggy meadow upon which they have been grazing. We 
are sorry that eo gifted an artist as Mr. Cropsey should play euch tricks 
with his reputation. 

If Mr. Cropsey is too careless, Mr. Church is, perhaps, a little over- 
careful in the study of details. But what a delicious scene he has brought 
before us in this “ Tropical Morning,” (No. 137.) It is a tropical morn- 
ing, ae all who have seen the tropics will attest. The tremulous light 
that plays through the soft!y misted air, the purpling tints of the distant 
mountains, the glowing roofs of the old Spanish city in the plain, the 
growing splendour on palms and waters, and all the Juxuriant growths 
that make of the tropics one magnificent garden—all are rendered with a 
knowledge and a feeling in the highest degree creditable to the artist. 
It is hardly Mr. Church’s best picture, but a very admirable picture it is, 
and a trying one to see upon these raw Sprieg mornings. Life passes 
on, however, while we gaze upon these painted shows, and we must go 
with the stream and bid our exhibitors good-bye. We have not spoken 
of all the pictures that have attracted our notice, for we could not do'so. 
Did our espace permit we should have something to say for Mr. White, 
who shows in his two subjects (Nos. 39 and 71) a distinctly good feeling for 





of imagination it is, too, and how excelleat in composition and design. 
There is a Sybil of another sort from our white flower of the fields! a 
gaunt and haggard and wan old woman, wrinkled of face, but so keen 
and fiery of eye—that you, who are not at all superstitious and have a 
decent contempt for the hag of whom our grandaires stood in awe, would 
hardly like, we think, to be left alone with her oa a bleak moor at mid- 
night, just under a gallows-tree. Does not the child feel the spell of her 
power—the unconecious yet conecious child, whose mind is but just at the 
dawn, but whose instinct receives the magic of those maguetic eyes? And 
not the child alone but the mother too, so intent, so absorbed ; her face is 
full of the superstition which all the common schools can never eradicate, 
the superstition of the heart, forall who love, believe and hope and fear 
with the heart and not with the mind. This is perhaps the most remark- 
able picture in the gallery, certainly the most effective. 

If you wish to relieve yourself from its oppressive power, just pass a 
little on and look at our friend Mr. Hicks’s “ Morning in Damascus,” 
There is nothing oppressive in that! The insouciant gentleman in white 
pillow-case trousers and such a gorgeous jacket of ultramarine, who 
squats on a terrace, thinking of nothing particular, and waitiog for his 
pipe to be filled by a shadowy fellow behind him, may be taken by the 
unitiated to be a terrible Turk ; bat we know him well, the most amiable 
of adventurous travellers! and if you could sit there with him, (not in that 
posture which we cannot conscientiously recommend even to “ intending 
Turks,’”’) he would soon relieve you from your gloomy recollections of the 
old hag yonder. That is pleasant Damascus, too, which you see glim- 
mering in the plain beneath the azure sky. But Mr. Hicks! Mr. Hicks! 
why were you so much more lavish here of your palette than of your imagi- 
nation? As for design, nobody can find fault with you in that direction— 
though we infiaitely prefer that crayon drawing you have hung in the 
little room. If there be faith in Mr. Hicks’s pencil, Rosetta Post is a 
most extraordinary old lady—her face is as strong and marked as that of 
Mucklebacke’s wife in the Antiquary, but refined and intellectual too, 
and we have rarely seen a better drawing. It is one of the best portraits 
in the collection—of which the unquestionably best is this No, 154, by 
Mr. Elliott. The face of the old gentleman represented suggests, by its 
colouring, recent exposure to severely inflammatory influences, climatic 
or other, but every detail is so strongly put, so unexaggerated, so true in 
drawing and colour, that the eye recurs to the canvass again and again 
with increasing satisfaction. Such a portrait as this redeems Mr. Elliott’s 
fame even when hung on the same wall with the preposterous “ picture of 
a Governor” which we described last week. Such a portrait as this, and 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
Third and Concluding Notice. 

Hanging Committees never get any mercy at anybody’s hands, and we, 
who always incline to assist the weaker side, should be really glad if we 
could say a good word for the Hanging C. 
They must have been sadly bored and badgered, poor fellows, while they 
were doing their work, and it is really fearful to think how much abuse 
Public and private, they must have undergone since the wo 
But we have no doubt they sufferfthemselves the sharpest p 
sight of the injustice which they have (no doubt unwittingly) done to 
oy pictures put in bad lights, and their more cruel injustice done to the 

pictures which they have set in good lights, 
Bh 4 must annoy every real artist, for instance, to see such a picture 
im. ~ om bung in sucha light that in nine times out of ten it 

a wholly overlooked. Go by it in the morning and it is a mere 
giimmer of blobs of paint. But pass it in the evening—when the gas- 
light repairs the wrong done to form (though at the expense of anh» 


rk was done! 
angs, from the 


such paintings too, as the small Falstaff near by. How redolent of all 
imaginable fun and wickedness, of self and sense and sly humour is this 
little canvass No. 109. To look at it is like reading the tavera-scene 
with Prince Hal, or the scout on Gad’s Hill. From this jolly old skin- 
ful of Sherrissack what a contrast it is to turn to the Jarge canvass ia 
which our friend Kensett, so long the accomplished Paganini of the pen 
_ cil, bas essayed to prove that he can play upon more than one string. 


scape. Mr. Kensett hasat last discovered a foreground which he cares to 
paint. The scene he has chosen is one of great rocks, among which a 
stream boils and bubbles along, in leaping rapids ; a tall birch-tree sways 
as only birch-trees can or will, up against the sky, and far off the dis- 
_ tance reveals the hazy bine of the mountain atmosphere that throws over 
all the beauteous form: of nature a veil of beauty delicate as a dream. 
| Why do our eyes incessantly wander from the birch-tree, and the rapids 
and the rocks, away to that hazy blue? Charming as the vista is, Mr, 
Kensett evidently meant that it should not be supremely charming—yet 
it is 80, and we recur to it again and again. Shall we say that we fear 
' Mr. Kensett bas not been perfectly successful in handling his foreground, 
that Paganini’s bow will wander back to his favourite string? We fear 


colour, and no slight concentration of thought. There hangsa good por- 
trait, too, by Mr. Inness (No. 134), a good portrait, for the form is well 
defined and seems really to be standing upo. the earth as baman beings 
should, while most of the three-quarter portraits upon the walls might end 
in fishes’ tails, or be endless as the cherubs themselves for aught that ap- 
pears io the indications of the figure. Two young landscapists, also, Mr. 
Shattuck and Mr. Colman, deserve 2 word. The latter gentleman’s 
* Midsummer” (No. 184) is very full of sentiment and very well treated. 
The greens, however, are rather too blanched or blurred, and the trees have 
the appearance of being covered with dust. Perhaps Mr. Colman meant 
they should so appear—but if he did we think he meant a mistake. 
It is bad enough to see dusty trees by the roadside. This No. 15 by Mr. 
Wall (a new name) is a piece of clever colouring, and Mr. Staigg, our 
American Isabey, proves to us still how much an artist’s eye and hand 
can do to make miniatures momentous. 

Nor ought we to bid the Exhibition good-bye without turning back for 
a moment to look at Mr. Greene’s * Portrait,’ (No. 76) which promises 
much—and is really one of the most truly modelled, and delicately felt 
pictures in the rooms, 

Good pictures and bad, by old friends and by new, we mast leave them 
now. The good will care for themselves—the bad will fiod their own 
place. Smirking young ladies, meadows of mashed peas, quizzical trees, 
impossible waters, grotesque skies, we bid you all avaunt—we dismiss 
you in the general, for upon each specific atrocity, specific justice will be 
sooner or later elsewhere done. 

And for the painters who bave achieved something worth achieving, 
who in the language of Mr. Longfellow may honestly boast of — 

“‘ Something attempted, something done ;” 
we offer them a cordial farewell, with the hope that we may meet them 
again, another year, in a better and statelier place, with more evidences 
that America too may hope at some distant day, to have her Luxembourg 
and her— LOUVRB. 


Save or Mr. Cropsey’s Picrores anp Sxercuss.—Intending to go 
abroad for a lengthened period, Mr. J. F. Cropsey, the well-known land- 
scape painter, bas decided to dispose of the contents of his studio. They 
will be put up to auction on Thursday next, the 10th inst. Amongst 
them are several of his largest and finest compositions, including the 
Spirit of Peace and the Spirit of War ; his view of Niagara Falls; and 
his brilliant picture of the “ Coast of Genoa,” which last we consider his 
masterpiece. A variety of his Studies in Oil, of his artistic odds and 
ends, will also be placed withiu the public reach. 


WAS GEORGE IV. MARRIED TO MRS. FITZHERBERT ? 
A subject for much scandal and tittle-tattle of a by-gone day has just 


been revived in London, by the publication of “ Memoirs of Mrs, Fitz- 
herbert,” compiled by the Hon. Charles Langdale. This gentleman’s 


ommittee of the Academy. | No. 125, depicting Franconia Mountain Scenery, isa very striking land-} object is to prove that the marriage of the Prince and the lady was a 


legal and binding one. How far he (succeeds in settling this now un- 
important question, may be gueszed from the following critique, which is 
borrowed from the columns of the diheneum. : 

The story runs that Queen Caroline of Brunswick, on being asked i 
she had ever violated her marriage vow, replied, very vehemently, “No ;”” 
but added, after some hesitation,—“ Well, if I ever did, it was with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s busband.”’ The volume before us is written to show not 
only who that husband was, but also that Mrs. Fitzherbert was really and 
ae. his wile. 

The Lady thus named was born exactly a century ago, She was the 
daughter of a Hampshire gentleman, Waiter Smythe, Exq., and was yet 
a ehild when, on seeing Louis the Fifteenth —_ in public at Versailles, 





she laughed aloud at the King’s awkwardness in pulling a chicken to 
pieces. At the age of nineteen, in the very spring-time of a beauty 
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Wy siou the posasued almost-tu ber latest years, Mary Smythe married Mr. not.” On this delicate part of the subject Mr. Langdale makes some re 
VaeuM Eh Uses 4S 


1 j . Three years marke, which will probably surprise most readers :— 
Weld, of Lulworth Castle. Mr. Weld died ina few months. ‘ ea , ' P - 
later the young widow contracted a second marriage with a Staffordsbire = « Mrs, Fitzherbert was a Gatnctic, as ae = eign 4 
entleman, Mr. Fitzberbert. But her wedded life was subject to sudden lic religion, whose doctrines could a uals np Giotinstion Revues 0. peince. ond 9 
‘ : f bathing when in an over- easant, condemning alike the criminal indulg “mi i 
eaks. Mr. Fitzherbert died, in consequence 0 onty-five, the th the indissoluble sacredvess of the marriage contract. But what does this 
heated state from his exertions in the Gordon riots. At png a additional proof of no Catholic priest, ard therefore no marriage, amount to? 
-Lady was again a widow, with an independent property of £2,000 a-year, Why, to just as much as the whole story of the asseverations of Lord Holland’s 
a charming disposition, aud considerable personal attractions. | She kept cn of strict veracity.’ In this case, as in every other, every circumstance 
her widowhood at Richmond, and might bave been the —— of re proves the exact reverse of hie chatemonte, ant thane “3 defections 
i i ight have writ- from. Tb sence of a Catholic priest would not, in any way, have ad- 
once popular ballad (which Prince lorize! bimeelf mig roe validity of the marriage in the eyes of the Catholic Church ; and, there- 
ten) :— oe eae ign to call h ; fore, it is fair to conclude, would not have added to them in those of Mrs. Fitz- 
I would Corns ES Pe ee | herbert, a well-educated Catholic, especially likely to be well informed on the 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill. mode of conduct ng the marriage ceremony so as to fulfil the forms and conditions 
: iW”? et. | ired by her own Church, returning as she was from the Catholic continent 
The “ Lass of Richmond Hill” pearly bad a crowo ye pase a with the special intention of fulfilling those conditions, the absence of which 
George, the fat end fair young Suioee, aizeady wearied with id. ee j- | had driven her abroad. * * What the Prince of Wales might have thought of 
Perdita, saw the brilliant young beauty. His beart was, as he eaid, seri: | the marriage I am not called upon to zay or prove ; but without adopting either 
ed; the fair widow divided bis affection with the bottle, aud supposition of Lord Holland or bis friend, that it was ‘ at his repeated and 
ously affected ; | the supy Psd 
be became an assiduous wooer, whom Mrs. Fitzberbert as assiduously e0- | earnest solicitation the ceremony was resorted to,’ I cau imagine no interpre- 
deavoured to avoid. The coyness of the nymph only the more inflamed | tation but one, by an upright and honourable mind, of a solemn pledge, whe- 
th in. But the Lady was obdurate, and remained deaf to all eatrea- | ther, according to the form of law or not, to take a woman for his wife. Cer- 
o eet 1 d Mr-}| tainly this ceremony having been gone through before a clergyman of the Es- 
till “Keit, the surgeon, Lord Onslow, Lord Southampton, and Mr-) tainly | coremony ie awd iden o sed by Mrs. Fitzherbert t 
iward Bouverie, arrived at her house in the utmost consternation, in-— ee pear a etlstty. if wet tee sogulitg, ta 4 eae ee 
’ Ps i @ o its au city, egality, j > » 
forming her that the life of the Prioce was in imminent danger—that be | Prince himself, her family, or the country, who professed the same religion. 
had stabbed himself, and that only Aer immediate presence could save | To himself, as witness to the marriage, aud as such siguing the certificate, it 
hi...” There, ~— tore vee ~~ Noma edt rt hy So | Was eqnally obligatory, as if performed in the presence of a ee a 
part of a lover as the Prince of Wales. To have ¥- | Toherself, uo doubt. Her contemporaries were universally inclined to 
wat be aight Seat pal ene merge - = ‘tis - nae hp rere | look upon the union as areal compact. The lovers of romance, especi- 
8 Cir. o is occas ’ } rave ho arties ecredi I est attac . Lar é 
minute, was with bim no ee ~ uhed bimeclf, and the four male | Silly, gave both parties credit for honest att wh ment. Yet Mr Langdale 
was positively declared that he had stab ae d heal the | Slludes to “ attempts, made upon her bonour by the Prince.” This may 
emistaries of Love besought the young widow to mye aan House, | Of May not be romantic ; but the question is, was a marriage really cele- 
wound. After some decent resistance, she proceeded to re Duchess of brated? If the sanction of the Church of England, in the person of one 
She went thither under the very proper guardianship of the Yucbess © Crit. ministers, be required, we bave it in the declaration of Horne 
Devonshire. When she —— Palace, “ — ot | Tooke, who, “ treating the statute of 12 George 3. with net unusual con- 
and covered with blood. The sight,” we are told, “80 ov seinge | tempt,” spoke of Mrs. Fitzherbert as * both legally, really, wortbily, and 
faculties that she was deprived almost of all consciousness. bal a happily for this country, Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wale..’ So 
told her that nothing could induce him to live unless she — to be- | thought the famous “ bathing woman ” at Brighton, Mrs. Guon, who ne- 
come his wife, and permitted him to put a ring round her oo was to be | Ver saw Mrs, Fitaherbert without hailing her as “ Mrs. Prince.” Even 
believed that the Duchess of Devonshire supplied the ring tha Dr. Doran, who, as Mr. Langdale seems to think, has equally offended 
the solemn pledge of love, and so, for the moment, ended @ ceremony | Li Lord Holland, by describing the Prince of Wales as standing be- 
which will remind the reader of ‘ Les Neces de yy racter and the | tween Mrs. Crouch and Mrs. Fitzerbert, like Macheath between Lucy 
Some of Mre. Fitzherbert’s friends, to whom the ¢ " ve bad small | 20d Polly, probably bad uo idea of conveying the imputation which Mr. 
manners of Prince Fiorizel were well known, seem , +" whether abe | Langdale discovers in the statement. Polly, it will be remembered, was 
faith in this sanguinary amt 4 "4 te ain eo AA in was not | BOt the loose lady that Lucy was. The illustration, after all, was pos- 
i 4 a een . , sD . F : a 
did not believe raat come =) taoaneen Frhe Lady, however, had faith sibly drawn ouly to represeut the faithlessness of the Prince, not to cast 
really the blood of a th ye he She believed all she was told, and all | #2 aspersion on either the lady or the actress, 
nd. ’ : + ¢ * P " 
ia both the lover and the ae aintain ber faith, “ she had frequently seen The pecuniary difficulties of the Prince produced the first coolness be 
ehe caw ; and, moreover, to maintain Del lictty f ang Lady who | tween the married pair ; but the “ ire amantium” seem to have had 
the scar.” She added, with amazing “tn _— sie, ro Y, that | the ordinary result. “ We must look to the present and the fature, and 
bad mis | vad = roy on tl Fs bedside when TT wed called to him on | BOt think of the past,” was the comment of the reconciled lover to his 
some brandy-and-water was n¢ s + Rem 
ay he wounded himself.” , pier RIES Bo. targa) SE et ia - 
a satisfied the Prince may have been with his trick, the Lady ‘ Rad fret oy goratic fre the ripen wee menoaded hy Le A yeh ce gree 
speedily rew frightened, and repented. A narrative was drawn up of Someahadinaie at the table of William the Fourth, then Duke of Clarence, the 
what bad passed, the persons present signed it as witnesses, the young | F 7. intimation of the loss of Ler ascendancy over the affections of the Prince ; 
widow entered her protest against the whole proceeding, declared that she having only the preceding day received a note from His Royal Highness, writ- 
had not been a tree agent, and forthwith fled beyond sea, to Aix-la-Chapelle, | ten in his usual strain of friendship,and speaking of their appointed engagement 
h nded Prince “ went dowa into the | to dine at the house of the Duke of Clarence. ‘The Prince's letter was written 
and subsequently to Holland. The wou 
try, to Lord Southampton’s, for change of air.’’ from Brighton, where he had met Lady Jersey. From that time she never saw 
Somasty, f = did not end here,—the plot only thickened. the Prince, and this interruption of their ————- was followed by his marri- 
The romauce, of course, inti te with the Princess of Orange, | @g° with Queen Caroline ; brought about, as Mrs. Fitzherbert conceived, under 
In Holland the fugitive Lady became ne ween oo S ith the Ro al the twofold influence of the pressure of his debts on the mind of the Prince, and 
“who at that very time was the object of negotiation wi y" | a wish on the part of Lady Jersey to enlarge the Royal Establishment, in which 
Family of England, for the heir-appareni. ’ The myeeen, pa pesee" she was to have an important situation.” 
scious that “her most dangerous df wep ad bow a oo tated The words in itaiics in the above extract are surely erroneous, as 
tioned her closely touching the princely lover in whom & P will appear from a portion of the extract below, referriag to the period 
What Mrs. Fitzherbert reported upon the matter we ppe P , ; ae P 
her future husband. What Mrs. Fitzberbert rep P +, | just previous to the marriage of the Prince of Wales with the Princess 
are not told ; but ebe informed her friends that “ she was often placed in Caroline, and also to a subsequent period :— 
circumstances of considerable embarrassment ; but her object being,’’ as 4 7 d ” ota ‘ . 
va, & g : b “One of her great friends and advizers, Lady Claremont, supported her on 
directed to observe, * to break through her own engagements,she| - > f 
we are cirec _ hi ae this trying occasion, and counselled her to rise above her own feelings, and to 
ht h red afterwards, as she would ying zg 
was not the bypocrite she might have appeared ee open her house to the town of London. She adopted the advice, much as it 
bave been very happy to have furthered this alliance.” cost her to do so ; and all the fashionable world, including all the royal dukes, 
Sbe remained a year on the Continent, endeavouring, in ber own phrase, | attended her parties. Upon this. as upon all other occasions, she was princi- 
y : i 
to “ fight off” the p-rilous honours that continued to be offered to, nay, | paily supported by the Dake of York, with whom, through life, she was always 
pressed upon her. She traversed France and Switzerland, whither cou- | united ir the mo-t friendly and confidential relations. Indeed, she frequently 
riers, bearin > ardent a spatches, followed her with such speed, and iu | assured me, that there was not one of the Royal Family who had not acted with 
’ g ' ee last caught | kindness to her. She particularly iastanced the Queea ; and, as for George the 
euch numbers, tbat the suspicious French Gevernment at caught | Third Be time al footiag in England till he ceased a 
three of them, and very unceremoniously clapped them into pri- ird, trom the time she set footing in England till he ceased to reiga, had he 





" . been her own father be could not uave acted towards her with greater tender- 
_gon. But what cannot lovers, and especially princely lovers, effect? , g 


ness and affection. She had made it her constant rale to have no secrets of 
The strongest proof we can name of the depth and strength of the| which the Royal Family were not informed by frequent messages, of which the 
attachment of the English heir-apparent, is the fact that he once wrote a/ Duke of York was generally the organ of communication, and to that rule she 
love-letter of seven-and-thirty pages, in which loug letter be asserted | attributed at all periods much of her own contentment and ease in extricating 
that George the Third would connive at the union. We have a less satis- | herself trom embarrassments which would otherwise have beea insurmountable. 
fact incident in the circumstance that the notorious Egaliié, Duke of | When she had thought that her counexion with the Prince was broken off for 
ctory : 1 t for the Prince. Between principal and | ever by his second union, she was soon placed by him in difficulties from the 
Orleans. was the love-agent for “ sf the desperation” of her | S#™@e earnest and almost desperate pursuit as she had been exposed to during 
agent the lady softened. She was ‘fearful of the despera a be the first interval of his attachment. Numbers of the Royal Family, both male 
royal lover ; and she finally consented to return to Eogland and become | an 4 female, urged a reconciliation, even upon a principle of duty. However, 
his wife. Immediately after her arrival sbe was married to the Prince, we 


: u / as she was, by his marriage with Queen Caroline, placed in a situation of much 
’ are told, “ according to the rites of the Catbolic Church in this country,” 


-a statement which does not very clearly agree with what is stated in a 


-the Prince ;—how the latter boldly denied the fact of the marriage ;— 


difficulty, involving her own conscience, and making it doubtful whether pub- 
lic scandal might not interfere with her own engagements, she determined to 
subsequent sentence. “ Her uncle, Harry Errington, and ber brother, | resort to the highest authorities of her own Church upon a case of such extra- 


; i ith t otestant | ordinary intricacy. The Rev. Mr. Nassau, one of the chaplains of Warwick 
SE ee og i sae feetne | sce Cape was thereto ont gto ‘Rame suey ete Se 
i j ‘bi he iti at tribunal, xpress understanding that, if the answer sho 
ane ed. ow ew of = ere ad ans ot Whey Sebiciens ies favourable, she would again join the Prince ; if otherwise, she was determined 

‘the Prince, and with his siguature ao . 


; to abandon the country. In the mean time, whilst the negotiation was pen:- 
-witnesses’ names were added ; but,at the earnest request of the parties in 


; ing, she obtained a promise from His Royal Highness that he would not follow 
a time of danger, they were afterwards cut out by Mrs, Fitzherbert berself 


her into her retreat in Wales, where she went to a small bathing-place. The 
with ber own scissors, to save them from the peril of the law.” reply trom Rome, in a brief which in a moment of panie she destroyed, fearful 


; was di- | of the consequences during Mr. Percival’s administration, was favourable to the 

Ous renters ntl a bw = - age Meme ye teted to | Wishes of the Prince ; and, faithful to her own determination to act as much as 

rected to this illegal marriage ;—bow Fox eouy possible in the face of the public, she resisted all importunities to meet him 

1 A f his denial. i clandestinely. The day on which she joined him again at her own house was 

and how bis “dear Charles” was made the mouthpiece of his denial, in | the same on which she gave a public breakfast to the whole town of London, 

oo face of the House of Commons. oe Se on ee but | and to which he was invited. She told me she hardly knew how she could 
er indignation was softened by “ repeated assurances” given by her men- 


summon resolution to pass that severe ordeal, but she thanked God she had the 
-dacious husband that Fox had never been authorised to make the declara- 


courage to do so. The next eight years were, she said, the happiest of her con- 
tion. The “ wife and no wife” seems to have been sorely perplexed, but her | nexion with the Prince. She used to say that they were extremely poor, but 


“friends” informed ber that “she was bound to accept the word of her | 98 Merry as crickets ; and, as a proof of their poverty, she told me that once, 


‘ husband.” “The public supported her by their conduct on this occasien ; on their returning to Brighton from London, they mustered their common 


0 means, and could not raise £5 between them. Upon this, or some such occa- 
for at no period of her life was their visite so numerous at her houseason | gion she related to me that an old and faithful servant endeavoured to force 
the day which followed Mr. Fox’s memorable speech ; and, to use her ow® | them to accept £60, which he said he had accumulated in the service of the 
expression, the knocker was never still during the whole day.’ best of masters and mistresses. She added, however, that even this period, the 

‘o Sheridan, who had informed her that Parliament would probably | happiest of their lives, was much embittered by the numerous political difficul- 
take up the matter, she observed “that they knew she was like a dog | ties which frequently surrounded the Prince, and she particularly alluded to 
| d its k d they must protect her.” Fox she never | W2at has been termed ‘the delicate investigation,’ in which Queen Caroline 
= o Sted wien be ae io pone, “ onl mabe some overtures to her | 9% His Royal Highness had been concerned.” 

’ : 

in Seder to recover her good-will, she refused, though the attainment of| The final cause of separation, strangely enough, arose out of the exer- 
the rank of Duchess was to be the fruit of their reconciliation. On naming | cise of @ good principle. Mrs. Fitzberbert had under her care the daugh- 
this circumstance to me,” says Lord Stourton, “ she observed that | ter of au old and absent friend, Lady Horatia Seymour. Of this child 
she did not wish to be another Duchess of Kendal.” the Prince was as fond as Mrs. Fitzberbert herself,—and when a relative 


f the little ward endeavoured to withdraw ber from the guardianship of 
“ The effort made by the Prince to persuade Mrs. Fitzberbert that he was not | © ; asbip 
a party to Mr. Fox's denial of the marriage between them, is curiously illus- | the last-oamed lady, the Priuce earnestly appealed to Lord Hertford, as 
trated by the following anecdote, which I have on the authority of Mr. Boden- | head of the family to which Mise Seymonr belonged, to interfere in Mrs. 
ham, the brother-in-law of Lord Stourton, who received this account from Lord | Fitzherbert’s favour. While thus engaged, His Royal Highness became 
Stourton :—Mrs. Fitzherbert was on a visit with the Hon. Mrs. Butler, her, jutimately acquainted with the Marcuioaess of Hertford, and from that 
fstopd and pie. ont A predates] aolal ertae martes ta'tns time the Boater of Mrs. Fitzherbert declined. The health of the latter 
rbert. The Prince ca e t ’ ; i ° 
Heuse of Commons by Mr. Fox. He went up to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and taking ing as eerlously affccted by the severe trials to which her rival exposed 
hold of both her hands and caressing her, said, ‘Only conceive, Maria, what r . ’ 
Fox did yesterday. He went down to the House and denied that you andI were, ‘“ Attentions were required from her towards a Hertford herself, even 
man and wife! Did you ever hear of such a thing?’ Mrs. Fitzherbert made no re- | When most aware of her superior influence over the Prince, and these atten- 
ply, but changed countenance and turned pale.” tions —_ Degli be enon p a taking away her neg a diminish her 
apparen' uence in public as well as private was now the object. When at 
Mr. Ronatese le oy Degreg ae epane oor aout. < Brighton, the Prince, who had passed fest of his mornings with Mrs. Fitzher- 
Mrs. Fitzher b 8 re Ay P 8 oth Led r, in ; Ord’ | bert on friendly terms at her own house, did not even notice her in the slightest 
Stourton is really the author, is to prove that the y in question was | manner at the Pavilion on the same evenings, and she afterwards understood 
the most virtuous of women ; one who “avoided the attempts made upon | that such attentions would have been reported to ber rival. She was frequently 
her honour by a Prince, who had, indeed, but little experience of the | on the point of that separation which afterwards took place, but was prevented 
wer exercised by religion over the conduct of a Catholic lady.” Mr, | by the influence of the Royal ss from carrying her resolution into effect. 
x ye ale maintains that the Memoirs “ prove that ber principles had|* ~ A dinner, however, given to Louis XVIII. brou 


. m ‘is ] = matters at last to a 
taught ber to resist all the fascinations of the most accomplished gentle- conclusion ; and satisfied of a systematic intention to degrade her before the 


le " ‘ 
” public, she then at last attained the reluctant assent of some of the members of 
man, united, in ber devoted piorines, =o - bg oo privcely rank.” Lord | the Royal Family to her determination of finally closing her connexion with 
Holland, in Ais Memoirs, bad stated that the Lady was very eas ,UP00 | the Prince, to whom, in furtherance of this decision, she never afterwards 
‘the whole matter, and considered the marriage ceremony as a subject of | opened the doors of her house. Upon all former occasions, to avoid etiquette 
very secondary a4 ge - is oe i pean = pw renege such delicacy as regarded her — situation with reference 
and Le proves that it is ill founded. On the other hand, Mrs. erbert | to the Prince, it had been customary to sit at table without regard to rank. 
and all the parties concerned must have been aware that the ceremony | Upon the present occasion this plat was to be altered, and Mrs, Fitzherbert 
no more constituted a Jegal marriage than if it had never been performed | WS "formed through her friends at Court, that at the Royal table the indivi- 
: ked iti her li .¥ E | duals invited were to sit according to their rank. When assured of this novel 
at all. Society generally, perhaps, looked upon it in anotherlight. Even | : seas. al t 

4 rangement, she asked the Prince, who had invited her with the rest of his 

Queen Charlotte herself is said (by Mr. Weld of Lulworth Castle) to have | company, where she was to sit. He said, ‘ You know, Madam h 
remarked when the Priace expressed, or exhibited, his marked aversion | piace.'—* None, Sir,’ she replied, * bat such as you choose ts nine en! hee 
to a union with the Princess of Brunswick, that he himself best knew | this she intormed the Royal Family that she would not go. The Dake of York 
whether there was, or was not, any serious obstacle to such a marriage. | 


d | and others endeavoured to alter the preconcerted arrangement, but the Prince 
“Tt is for you, George, to see whether you can marry the Princess or ' was inflexible ; and aware of the peculiar circumstances of her case, and the 

















distressing nature of her general situation, they no longer hesitated to agree 
with her, that no advantage was to be obtained by further postponement of 
her own anxious desire to close her connexion with the Prince, and to retire 
once more into private life. She told me she often looked back with wonder 
that she had not sunk under the trials of those two years. Having come to 
this resolution, she was obliged, oa the very evening,or ontbat which followed 
the Royal dinner, to attend an assembly at Devonshire House, which was the 
last evening she saw the Prince previously to their final separation. The Dy. 
chess of Devonshire, taking her by the arm, said to her, ‘ You must come and 
see the Duke in his own room, as he is suffering from a fit of the gout, but he 
will be glad to see an old friend.’ In passing through the rooms, she saw the 
Prince and Lady Hertford in a ¢éte-d-tete conversation, and nearly fainted under 
all the impressions which then rushed upon her mind, but, taking a glass of 
water, she recovered and passed on. Thus terminated this fatal, i 
connexion, 80 unfortunate, probably, for both the parties concerned.’ 


These extracts are so long, that we postpone the conclusion until next 
week. 


l-starred 





NOAH WEBSTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY. 
Concluded, 


5, 6. Under rule number 3, Webster hunts down the “superfluous 2” 
with the spirit of an exterminator ; aod in his preface, he still further 
hardens himself against /, by quoting a sneer from Walker: but Webster 
under rule number 3, and Webster under rules 5 and 6, are two different 
men. The reasons given for adding an / to some words are quite as good 
as the reasons for taking it away from others; of which, more anoo. [py 
the mean time, it is impossible not to suggest, iu reference to the quota- 
tion from Walker, (vide, rule number 6,) that as du/ness should be writ- 
ten dullness, because its primitive is written du//, ski/ful should be writ- 
ten skil/full, to “ complete the analogy” with stiffness. An illustration, 
however, is a dangerous form of argument: it is very apt to prove too 
much : and those who resort to it in one case, must submit to it in auother, 
Apply this to rule number 5, “ Disti/, &c., should be written distil/, be 
cause the derivatives, distiller, &c., require the 2/:”’ then certainly, forget, 
submit, begin, refer, concur, repel, and 80 on, should be written, Sorgett, 
submitt, beginn, referr, coneurr, repell, and 80 on, because their derivg- 
tives require tbe fiaal cousooant to be doubled ; as forgetting, submit- 
ting, beginning, referring, concurring, repelling. By the way, Web- 
ster’s views of the powers of a lexicographer are picasautly illustrated ig 
a remark about Walker. Having quoted, io his preface, Walker's opi- 
nion on “ the superfiuous ?,’’ he says, “* These were the deliberate opinions 
of Walker. If he bad taken the trouble to carry them into his vocabula- 
ry, instead of relyiog on this mere remark for the currection of the error, 
probably, by this time, the error would have been wholly eradicated 
from our orthography.” 

7. Webster’s manner of etating this rule leads the reader to suppose 
that befall, install, forestall, inthrall, miseall, and enroll, are Webster’s 
improvements on the previoue spelling ; but the last two, only, are his: 
and it is very odd that, when he became alive to the danger of mispro- 
nouncing enrol witb one /, be should be so insensible to the same danger 
in control, as to epell it with a single / ; and that, too, while he spells the 
derivatives controlling, &c., with the double /, in direct opposition to bis 
owa rule number 5. 

8 “ Mould and moult should be written mold and molt, because the u 
has been dropped or never was used in gold, bold, fuld and colt.’ The 
reason is good : and its force may be shown, as in rule number 5, by car- 
rying out the illustration: court should be written cort, “ because the u 
has been dropped, or never was used in” port and fort! 

9. Webster found wo, go, so, no, without the e, and fve, toe, hoe, with 
it. His reason for adding the e to wo, and for not adding it to go, so, no, 
is, that wo is a noun, and the other three words are “ other parts of 
speech.” This is a small matter, at best ; but Webster’s reason is entire- 
ly arbitrary. A 

10. Waving the questions whether Milton is ad authority for Eaglish 
orthography in the aineteenth century, and, if he is so, whether Aight is 
not misprinted from bis manuscript per alium; one question remains 
touching rule number 10, viz. : Is there any disputed point in ethics, mo- 
rals, religion, astronomy, or nursery-rhymes, which may not be effectually 
dispoved of by this universal solvent * because?” A word, however, as 
to Milton, on the questions waived. Webster cites 2 poet who died a 
century aud a balf before the “ American Dictionary” was born, in sup- 
port of the spelling of the single word, hight. But, surely, Milton, if an 
authority at all, can not be restricted to one word: he must be presumed 
to have had a knowledge of orthography, generally, it he is permitted 
to dogmatise on it particularly ; aud if Webster accredits him as a stan- 
dard, be must follow him as a standard. Turn, then, to the first edi- 
tion of Paradise Lost. That may pretty safely be taken as an expo- 
nent of the poet’s principles of English spelling—it, in his blindness, he 
had any. his edition, published in London, in 1669, has, passim, the 
following specimens : 

Som (some) ; rowled (rolled) ; shon (shone) ; tast (taste) ; fow. 
(foul) ; thir (their) ; justifie ; defie ; adversarie ; progenie ; alwaies; 
skie ; appeer ; neer ; cleer ; binde ; mankinde ; wilde ; waye; ruine; 
cherube ; haire ; paine ; forme ; eare; gulfe; rime; accoste ; meeter, 
mee ; hee; seveanth ; warr ; clann ; kenn ; farr ; lyes ; onely ; desper- 
at ; supream; sollid; &e. 

11. Webster does not say why “‘ verbs from the Greek izo terminate in 
ize, as baptize,”’ &c.; nor why * catechise and exorcise are exceptions.” 
Bat the working of his rule. under which he changes defence to defense 
because defensive requires tLe s, seems to be impeded when applied to 
baptize, for be leaves it as he fiads it, although he is compelled to spell 
its derivatives with an s, baptist, baptism, baptismal, &2. The assertion 
that baptize and legalize, are “ derived directly from the Greek,” needs 
confirmation. Webster proceeds to say that “ verbs and some nouns, de- 
rived from the French and elsewhere, have the termination ia ise,” and 
he furnishes a list of examples that professes to include the whole. The 
necessity for the remark and the citations is not very obvious ; but it is 
strange that, with his propensity to “ complete analogies,” he should 
have omitted to include in his list the single and “only remaining ” 
word, prize ; certainly, ou his own showing, this should be spelled 
prise. 

It would seem, then, that Webster’s much-vaunted reform is limited to 
about eighty words in a dictionary containing eighty thousand words; 
being the proportion of cne toa thousand. A homcopathie quantity ; 
yet, as the words victimized are those ia common use, the minute dose 
has had a visible effect on the system. But the effect is not remedial. 
The patient is no better. Poglish orthography has not been simplified, 
nor bave its analogies been broadened by Webster’s labours, even suppos 
ing his innovations had been accepted by scholars—-which they bave not. 
The dictionary may se//, but not for its orthography. The proprietors of 
a large publishing house, who are also publishers of the dictionary, have 
introduced Webster’s spelling into their books, probably as a matter of 
contract ; and some newspapers have, to a greater or less extent, taken 
the same course. But these instances carry no authority on a purely 
literary question. Educated men and good writers, generally, have re- 
pudiated the experiment. And why should they not? The volunteer 
reformer was every way unequal to bis task. He has given no good rea- 
son for any one change ; and his changes, so far as adopted, have intro- 
duced confusion. His rules are ridiculous in themselves, irreconcileable 





with each other, and constantly at variance with his own practice. He 
changes a termination, or adds or takes away a letter, because the primi- 
tive requires it—because the derivative requires it—because it endangers 
the pronunciation, when it does not—because it secures the pronunciation, 
when it does not—because the word is a noun—because it isn’t a noun— 
because it is an exception—because it is 80 pronounced (by ignorant peo- 
ple)—becanse Milton spelled it seo—in short, “ because” any thing that 
fits the caprice of the moment. Such advancing and retreating, euch con- 
volutions and involutions of reasoning, all for the sake of doing what never 
was done before, and all within the compass of eighty words—can find no 
precedent in the career of reforms. 

Acd it is remarkable, that Webster, with all his plodding, could not 
hit upon the really weak points of the language. He had the luck 
alwhys to attack what was impregnable—at least, to Ais assaults. There 
is no lack of inconsistencies in English orthography, but the instances 
that are least defensible are just those that Webster failed to discover. 
It may be well to designate a few specimens—not with the intention of 
urgingsa reform ; Webster’s experience in that line may well deter imi- 
tators; but—to show how obscure are obvious truths to a certain class of 
investigators. 

To lead ; to read: the preterite and past participle of these verbs are 
pronounced /ed and red, and yet are spelled /ed and read. 

Use, abuse, rise: the nouns and verbs have a uniform spelling ; but 
the nouns are pronounced as wce and ice, and the verbs, wze and ize: yet 
advice and advise, with a similar difference of pronunciation, are spelled 
to conform to that difference. Again, refuse, surmise, &c., pronounce 


the s like z, in both the verb and the noun. 


Few and view : why should not the spelling of these words be uniform? 
Whole, in the adverb, drops the e, and becomes wholly ; vile, in the 





adverb, retains the e, vilely. ¥ ae 
Fascinate and vacillate : one with the s and the other without it : im 











tate 
folld 
whe 
ian 
hav 
feet 
spel 
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in a 
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Ce Albion. 
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tate and imminent ; 


a i id and to the readers ofthe All ion 
their respective etymologies. but there are so many instaBCes | following lett +r from one who is weil known in the literary wor 
= etymology does not control orthography, it seems rather Webster- | '* ope «mong many received : 


ian to give that as a reason for the difference. 


ye We > Paschall unless I do so willingly. I not only do se willingly, but gladly, for 
Vermilion, pavilion, cotillion ; all directly from the French, and all of great service to the rublic to have it generally known. 


having the // in the original, though only the last retains it. 


i ; in many instences tot ds who we fering from Ague they conld not t»row off, and I have 
Boot, root, foot, in the singular, change, in the plural, to boots, roots, never i wo it to fail in off-cting @ ad ny In many instances @ very few doses have produced 


that result. 


See roffer and profit, with a similar etymology, are thus differently 


Hed. 
V Couple and supple, from the French couple and souple : etymology. 


in all respects, identical; and yet, though pronounced alike in English, | by HENRY HAVILAND, 23 Jobn Street, New York, aud by Drnggists generally in the 


are thus diversely spelled. 

Episode and epitome, bave the same etymology, yet one bas three syl- 
Jables, and the other, four : this, however, is not a matter of spelling but 
of pronunciation. . 

These are a few examples of rea/ inconsistency in Eaglish orthography ; 
but probably no man in bis senses would undertake to reform them ; the 

me would not pay for the candle. 

Webster’s tam ring with the language was a calamity, because no 
radicalism is without its followers, and he has his. But the thing will 
have its day ; and this good may come of it : other enthusiasts, taking 
warning from his example, may learn that a reformer whose entire theory 
is based on assumptions, whose rules are bare assertions of his opinions, 
and whose practice is inconsistent with botb, will never make much pro- 
gress among educated minds. 

We have only further to observe that this careful examination and exposure, 
here concluded, is from the pen of Mr. Edward 8S. Gould, of this city. 
| = ae eal 


Cycss. 
PROBLEM No. 379, sy E. B. C. 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 378. 

















White. Black. 
1. KttoQ Kt 4. ifK toQ B4, 
2, B to Q6 ch. K takes B, or anything. 
3 Q mates. ‘ 
B. ccccccccccesecceseoss cece irK toQBé6. - 
2. Bo Q6 P to Q5. 
3. Kt mates. 
2. ceocese ooe ai oneoseanent if P er B to Q Kt7. 
3. Q mates. 
1. Kt to Q Kt4. if P te Q Kt7. 
2. Q toQ B2. | PF Qoeen 
3. Kt mates. 


To CorresronpEnts——E. B. C. Your letter on the subject of the faulty 
problem sufficiently accounts for the error: in correcting one flaw we fell into 
another.—We publish the amended problem and think our readers will derive 
both instruction and gratification in solving it—S. Z. Many thanks for your 
two beautiful problems, they shall appear shortly.—D. I. & N. M., are both 
invited to favour us with their brilliant conceptions, as well as the former con- 
tributors to the A /bion, and all otbers desirous of gaining distinction in the art 
of Problem-making. 


Chess Matth, by Correspondence, between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME No. 1.—(SICILIAN GAME.) GAME No. 2.—(SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 


N. Y. White. Puta, Black. Puta. White. N. Y. Black 
1 PwK4. PtrooQ Ba 1 Ptok 4. PwkK 4, 

2. PtoQ 4. P tks P. 2. K Kt to B3. QKtwe B 

3. K Ktwo BS P to K 3. 3% PtoQ 4. Kt tks P. 

4. Q tke P. 2H Bs 4. Kt tks Kt. P tks Kt. 

5. teh BtoQB4, 5. KBwQB4 Sh: 
6. Kk Bto K KttoKk 2 6. Castles. BwQsB4, 
7. Q Ktto B 3. PtoQ4. 7. Pto K 5. Qu K 64 
8. P tks P. K Ke tks P 8 PtoQ B3. 





Royatty at Home.—The Queen and Prince Albert visited the Botanic 
Gardens in the Regent’s-park on Saturday. During the day her Majesty 
received the Princess Gaurounna of Coorg. In the evening the Queen 
gave a dinner party.—On Monday her Majesty and the Prince Consort, 
accompanied by the Princess Royal, dined with the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, at her residence in St. James’s Palace.—On Tuesday Prince Vic- 
tor of Hohenlohe arrived at Buckingham Palace on a visit to her Ma- 
jesty. In the evening the, Queen and the Prince, accompanied by the 
Princess Helena and Prince Victor, honoured the Olympic Theatre with 
their presence.—Lord Camoys and Mr. F. Cavendish have relieved Lord 
Waterpark and Major-Gen. Drummond in their duties as the Lord and 
Groom in Waiting to the Queen. 

The Queen held a Levee on Wednesday afternoon, in St. James’s Palace. 
The Queen and the Prince Consort entered the Tbrone-room at half-past 
two o'clock, attended by the Lords and Gentlemen of the Royal House- 
bold. Her Majesty wore a train of white and gold moiré antique silk, 
trimmed with gold blonde and red velvet bows. The petticoat was white 
eatin, and was also trimmed with gold blonde and red velvet bows. The 
head-dress consisted of a coronet of opal and diamonds.—The Foreign 
Ministers were firet introduced, when several presentations took place.— 
The Court was very numerously attended by the nobility and gentry. 
The presentations exceeded 400 in number. Among the more noticeable 
we may instance—Lord Wensleydale, on his elevation to the Peerage, 
by the Lord Chancellor ; Lord Aveland, on being created a Peer by Vis- 
count Palmerston ; Lord Raglan by the Duke of Beaufort ; Lieut.-Gen. 
Cannon (Behram Pacha), on his return from Turkey, by Lord Panmure ; 
anc Dr, Sandwith, by Lord Panmure. 

The confirmation of the Princess Royal will take place in her Majesty’s 
ran 5 in Windsor Castle, on Thursday next. The King of the 

Igians, who is godfather to her Royal Highness, the members of the 
Royal family, and a select circle, have been invited to be present at the 
tebe” which will be performed by his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 

It is understood that Prince Frederick William of Prussia is shortly 
PS sg to return to this country on a visit. It will be remembered 
- om awe hae age  moghogg days with _ —— at Balmoral last 

( 3 ur assigns the Prince as the future husband of the 
Princess Royal.—London paper, March 15. 








IANOS AND MUSIC.--w 
--We learn that HOR 

DENTS ota NEW YORK, agent for the saie of oaee oe al 
parchese te naa elodeons, is offering thea. at prices which we advise all who desire to 
tic at one-third off ow of. He is also selling his large and well-known Catalogues of Mu- 

to the pore Re feachene geeler ices, and will forward the same free of postage. His of- 
be able to fill to the letter : bance are of the most favourable character, all of which he will 
Anos are known as among th sore ae isely adopted the cash system. The Horace Waters Pi. 
some degree of And vr 3 from pase We are enabled to speak of these instraments with 
—New York Evangelist. nal knowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DE 
bition of the National SIGN.—The 31st Annual Exhi- 
Brondway, Dotween Prince and Spring Streete” “Pe? aay, trom 9 A.M. to 10 P.M, at 548 
lection is formed exclusively of original Works of Living Artists, which have never 


2 been +n in this Ly 
» cents. Season Ticket, 50 cents. T. ADDISON RICHARDS 
Cor. Sec’y. N. A. 
Offiee Notice.—The Mails for EUROPR. 
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one with one m and the other with two. These words PASCHALL's FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.--This efficacions 


grity and uprighiness of character, I am sore that ell you do publisn will be equally t-utbful 
and sincere with that of a. 


and «#fe Medicine is receiving the approval et all who have experienced its virimes. ibe 


Britisn Consvtate, Norrork Va., 1th February, 1856 
M Sir—Y ” iv ny in regard to the efficacy of the Remeiy 
fy Dear Sir—Yon tell me not to give any testimony z ‘<<? oe 


I have had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I bave recommended’ the remedy 


You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, and from my know edge of your inte 


Yours fai:bfully P. R. JAMES. 
To Mr. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. 8. MORRIS, 256 Areh Street, Pailadelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 


United States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. 





M AYOR’S OFFICE, New York, February 23, 1856.—Notice is 
hereoy given, that the folowing provisions of an ordinance passed by the Common 
Ceuncil relative to pawnbrokers will be rigidly erforeed, and that hereafter all complaints 
made for te violation of the same will be immeciately sent to the Corporation Attorney for pro- 
secution. FERNANDO WOOD, Mayo:. 


Sections 1, 2 and 3. All persons exercising or carrying on the business of a pawnbroker shall 
obtain from the Mayor, under bis hand and seal, a license for the same, and enter into a recog- 
nisance with two sufficient sureties to the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty in the sum of five 
hundred dollars, conditioned for the due observance of all such ordinances of the Common Coun- 
cil as may be in force respecting pawabroxers at any time during the continuance of such li- 
cense 


Sec. 4. Every pawnbroker shall keep a book, in which shall be fairly written at the time of 
each loan an accurate account of the goods, article or thirg pawned, the amount of money 
loaned thereon, the time of pledging the same, the rate of interest to be paid on such loan, and 
the name and residence of the person pawning or pledging the said goods. article or thing. 

Sec. 5. Every pawnbroker sball. at the time of each loan, deliver to the person pawning or 
pledging any goods article or thing, a memorandum or pote, tigned by him or her, containing 
the substance of the entry required to be made ia his or her book, by the last preceding section; 
and no charge sba)i be made or received by any pawnbroker, for any euch entry, memorandum 
or note. 

Sec. 6. The said book shall, at all reasonable times, be opened to the inenection of the Mavor, 
Recorder, Aldermen, Assistants and special justices for preserving the peace of the city of New 
York, or any or either of them, or of any person who shall be doly anthorized in writing for that 
pope, by apy or either of them, and who shall] exhibit such writen authority to such pawn- 
oroker. 

Sec. 7. Every pawnbreker who shall violate, or neglect, or refuse to comply with any or 
either of the provisions of the fourth, fiftn or sixth section of this title, shall for every such of. 
fence, for'eit and pay the sum of twenty-five dollars 

Sec 8. No pawnbroker shall ask, demand or receive any greater rate of interest thar twenty- 
five per cent per annum, upon any loan not exceeding the sum of twenty-five dollars; or than 
seven per cent per annum upon any loan exceeding the sum of twenty-five dollars, under the pe- 
nalty of one buodred dollars for every such offence. 

Sec. 9, No pawnbroker shall sell any pawn or pledge unti) the sama shall have remained one 
sear in his or her possession, and all euch s«les shall be at publ ¢ auction and not otherwise, ani 
shall be made or conducted by such auctioneer as shall be approved of for that purpose by the 
Mayor of the city of New York. 

See. 10. Notice of every such sale sbali be published for at least twelve days previous thereto 
in one or more of the daily newspapers printed in the ci y of New York ; and such notice shall 
specify the time and place at which such sale is to take place, the name of the anctioueer by 
whom the eame js to be conducted, and a description of the goods or articles to be soid. 

See. li. The surplus money, if any, arising from any such sale, atter deducting the amount of 
the loan, the interest then due on the same, and the expenses of the advertisement and sale, shall 
be paid over by the pawnbroker to the person who would be entitled to redeem the pledge in 
case no sach tale had taken place. 

Sec. 12. No pawubroker sbail make any loan on the separate or divided part or par‘s of any 
one article or thing, and which article or thing sbali bave been cffered, entire or collectively, to 
bim or her. by way of pawn or pleage. 

Sec.13 No pawnbroker shall, uncer any pretence whatever, purchass or buy any second- 
band furniture, metals or cloths, or any other acticle or thing whatever, offered to him or heras 
& pawn or pledge. 

Sec. 14. Every pawnbroker who shall violate or neglect, or refuse to comply with any or ei- 
ther of the provisions of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, tweifth or thirteenth seciion-of this 
title, shall, for every such offeace, forfeit and pay the sum of one bundred dollars. 


peomestic AGENCY, by Mrs. Green, 634 Broadway. 








New York, 19th Jan , 1856. 
ENNISTOUN, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
announcement of their Glasgow House: 
. Glasgow, Ist Jan., 185%. 
We bave this day oponei a branch of our honee ip London, under the frm of DENNISTUUN, 
CROSS & CO., to be condacied by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
as re-ident partners, 4, 
We take this opportavity 03 statiog that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN end Mr. ALEX. 
DENNISLOUN, Jun., sons of cur Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
have been since lst January, 154, partneis of this house and all its branches. 
J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 





A™BROT#PES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upoa Giass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Enamelled and 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GaS 
Company.—C. K. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for aie a most complete, cheap, 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in all respects to the wants of private dwellings. pub- 
lie and private schools, churches, colleges, factories, founderies hotels, watering places, &., as 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by applying 1o C. R. WOODWORTH 
& CO., No. 74 Wail street, N. Y¥. 








ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
ore Gen oe J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, ©. W. 


HOTEL 5ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


THE above beauti’al and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It occupiss 
ove of the most delightfal situations in the city, at the intersection of Broadway and Fifth 
avenue, Twenty second steet and Madison Sqaare. 
fhe honse will be kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’ Rote, Restaur- 
ant, and Confectionary, &c., attached. The rooms will be let single or en suite, with or without 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation. and as a permanent residence it 
will ve fourd one of the most delightful. Its situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be hed by ib passing atall times. As @ residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled. J ; 

The undersigned assures bis friends and tke public that no exertion on his part will be want- 
ing to render his guests comfortable. The botel has all the modern improvements, and is fur- 
nished throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and Laxnry of its guests. 

RANIS RIDER, Proprietor. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—§$2 per Gallon.—iIn Quarter Cas ks, §1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret b ing the Winter Season. Itis 
delicate, free from all acidity, and joe | recommended for nvalids, 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO,. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met within 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $1500 per dozen, 
Warranted 4th proof, as Imported. 
TRA CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per dozen. 
* CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
ry this. $300 per gallon. m 
LLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE, STILTON CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant 
No.7 William Street, New York. 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


y°? UR attention is called te the Manures manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., from 
tbe contents of the Sinks of New York City, and free trom offensive odour, called 


POUDRETTE AND TAFEU. 


Pondrette is compesed of two-thirds night-scil and one third decomposed vegetable fibre. Ta- 
feu is composed of tbree-fonrths night-soil and one-fourth No. 1 Peruvian Guano. 
ese manures are cheaper ard better adapied for raising Corn, Garden Vegetables and Grass 
than any other in martet Can be put i= eontact witb the seed without injury, and causes Corn 
and seeds to come up sooner, ripen two weeks earlier, and yield one third more than other ma- 
bures, and is a sure preventative against the Cut Worm. 

Two bbis, Pouirette or 100 ths. Tafen, will manure an acre of Corn in the hil. Tafen 1 
cents per fh. Pondrette $2 Ov per bbl , or $1 50 for any quantity over 7 bbis., delivered on boar 
vescel or Railroad, free from any charge for package or cartage. A pamphlet contawirg every 
informaticn, tent, postpaid, to avy one sending their address to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 


No. 60 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 


JAMES PYLE’S DIKTETIC SALERATUS. 
Ts E great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places it high in demand amengst 
those consumers who prefer a ee and wholesome article. Its superiority over anything 
yet in use is acknowledged by all tbat try it, and its merits ouly need to be known, whence it 
will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 
that common Sale:atus has, and is, therefure, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the health of her children will not failto use it. Medical men unanimously admit that the 
excess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratus, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very destructive to health. It deranges the stomach. secre’es in the system, and is the cause 
of many afflictions that consumers are not aware of. But there is no danger in using the DIET- 
ETI: SEALER ATUS. bine pend, + all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 
ising, which is sufficient to prodace 
“or ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 
of a better quality, from tbe barre! of flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 
much superior to Super-carbonate of Soda tor making short biscuit, and all kinds of cake. Noue 


ili dispute this after trying it. 
“"enainaeed =~ JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 




















Manufactured by 
And sold by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 

DREXKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
tormed that mineral waters, under the name of ** Saratoga’? water, and salts, under the 

name of ‘‘ Saratoga’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they Samos “Oon- 
gress’? water, ke., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
ditch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial ccm- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of ConGrEss Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Congress WarTeR. fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes oe in serious permanent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the meet gen and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 

yspepsia 





rendering a mild case of incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while Concress WaTEeR produces nel- 
ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 


BEVERAGES. 


SAINT PERAY CHAMPAGNE. 
When to any saint I pray, Thongh till then, I bad not heard 
Tt shall be to Ssint Peray, | Anght about him. ere a third 
He alorve of ai! the brood, Of « litre passed my lips 
Ever did me any gvod. All saints else were in eclipse— 
Many J have tound tbat are For bis gentle spirit glide 
Hum bugs in the Calendar. With such magic into mine, 
That methought snch blics as I did 
'Twas in Provence, tear Vancinse, Poet never drew trom wine. 

Hard by the Rhone, I found a saint 
Gifted with a wondrous juice | Rest he gave me, and refection— 
Chasrened hopes. calm retrospecticn 

fSoftened images of sorrow, 
| Bright furebodings of the morrow— 
Charity for what is past— 
| Faith in sometbing gocd at last. 








Potent for the worst complain 
’Twas at Avignon that 6rst— 
In the witching time of thicst— 
To my brain the knowledge came 
Of this blessed Catholic’s name ; 

Forty miles of dust that day 
Made me welecme Saiat Peray. | 


This Wine, se happily panezyrized by the poet, (T. W. Parsons) is one of the best growtiis of 
the Rhone, aud is characte’ ised by its Celicacy and sprightliness, and a flavour that partakes of 
the odour of the violet end raspberry, It is an excellent light dinner Wine, and preferred by 


many to Champagne. 
CLARET WINE. 
The Grseniption bese pa vte to is of a light body, pure, soft, and delica: 
a natural wiae, and for which reason it is preferred by many to the heavier 
inforced with the full-bedied wiues of the Rbone. 4 
MANZANILLA, 

Better known by name than in reality, ns the qualit'es of this Wine heretofore imported hav 
been epoiled, by "aang enabted omnes anh Serre or Brandy, tae 
lt is made 1 ear San Lucar, Ancalvsia. be grape ‘1.1 which it is produced, ona r 
and sandy soil. The Wine is of a Celicate straw colour, and extremely ebelarseat strength. 
ens the stomach. without heating or inebriating lke ordivary Sherry ; it is universally drank 
by the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on account of iv being much lighter and cheaper, and so 
eminently free from acidity. Al! classes are pass’onately fond of it, since the absence of aleehol 
enables them to drink more of it than of stronger beverages, while its dry quality acts as @ tonic, 

Although the erigin of the name is disputed there is litle doubt that ils real etymok gy is to be 
fornd in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavour of the camomile (manzantlia) whieh 
are used by our doctors to make a medicinal tea, and by there of Spain for fomentations, 
If its eulogistic consumers are to te believed, the Wine suzpatses the tea in hygeian quali 
none, ay ther. who drink it are ever troubled with gravel, stone or gou'; and as a stand 
dinner wine, it is pronounced by competent judges equal to any imported. 

BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 

This Ale not being strengthened or sweetened to please viiiated palates, is therefore 
heating nor heady, but st machic and appetizing—its excellence as a beverage, is owing toth 
superior quality ot the Hops and Malt. the mineral properties of the river water immediately 
communicating with the brewery, and the scientific shil) applied in its mannfacture, It has been 

rtinently described by a recent writer as “‘ the delight and solace of the Indian eubaltern in 
is fuming bungalow, the werthy rivel of brandy pawnee ; the drink without which no tiffin can 
be ccmplete on omens by dawk posible ; the favourite drink of lord and bagman, duchess and 
nuree ; the much admired tonic for invalids, end persons of weak iuteriors.”’ 


The above BEVERAGES differ from those in ordinary use, fiom their rot being subjected to 
a treatment with the view of rendering them stronger and more palateable— the taste for them m 
most cases is acquired, but they invariably improve upon ecquaintance ; and will be foand 
suited to those ip whom the stronger kinas usually produce febrile action. 

Imported and for Sale by THOMAS McMULLEN 44 Beaver Street, ¥. ¥. 


free from acidity 
ds which are re 





HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A, 
JALICS « CO., Pesth, Hangary, have in Store and in Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to $£0 per dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated. FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 

No. 102 Fulton Street. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
; The Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20per cent in Cash, are now 
in_ course of payment, 
Prospectus, with rates and every information can be bad on application at the Agency, 
. 44 WALL STR 


ROBT. 8, BUCHANAN. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


a 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW IRISH BOOK. 


. PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
"98 AND °468 5 The Modern Revolutionary History and Literature of Ireland. By John 
Savage. In1 vol., \2mo. Price $100 
There is no one wor which gives the spirit of the memorable periods to illustrate which the 
author has devoted the present volume. It contains vivid and carefully collated descriptions of 
the principal battles of the United Irishmen of '96, and a clear s"atement of the circumstances 
which led to the diff-rences bet ween * Old Ireland’? and ** Young Ireland’’ the line of national 
policy adopted by the latter, wita biographical notices and mention of tbe following (with other). 
persons . 
Theobald Wolfe Tone. Robert Emmet. 
Henry Grattan Wiltiam Putnam McCabe. 
Thomas Addis Emmet. James H 
Dr. Wm. Drennan. 
The Rebel Genera’s. 
Edward Roche 
Lord Edwara Fi'zzeratd. 
Ed. Fi.zee ald of Wesford. 
Garret Byrne. 























nel 








Arthar 0’Consor. 
Samuel Netison. 
Hamilton Rowan. 


Thomas Russe'l. 
Henry J. McCracken. 
Henry Manro. 
William Aylmer. 


Esmonde K yan. 
Matthew Kengh. 
Jobn Devereux. 
Anthony Perry. 


Begual Harvey. Jobn Kelly. Dr. Esmonde. 
Priest-Generals, who led the Insurgents. 
Jobn Murvby. Philip Roche. J. Prendergast, 
Michael Murphy. Moses Kearns. Nicholas Redmond. 
Denis Taafe. 
Baron Plunket. Tom Steele, J h Brenan. 
Daniel O'Connell. Jobn O'Connell. Dr. Antisell. 


Thomas Davis. 
Wa. Smith O’Brien. 
John Mitchel. 


Robert Hoimes. 
Richard {.alor Sheil. 
Thomas Francis Meagher. 
Thomas Devin Reilly. Michse! Doheny. 
T. Bellew McManus P. O' Donohue. 
And many other Irish and English notables of the period. 
DR. DORAN’S WORKS—JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, of the House of Hanover (the Wives ¢f the four Georges). 
Dr. Doran, avthor of “ Habiis and Men,’’ &c. 2 vola., 12mo , cloth, $2. 
a ABLE be with something on them. By Dr. Doran, auchor of ** Habits and Men, 
ce. 12mo, cleth, $} 25. [ 
HAB.iTS AND MEN, with Remnants of Record Touching the Makers of both. By Dr. Do- 
ran, author of ‘* Tacle Traits,’’ &c. l2mo., cloth, $1. 


IN PRESS 
KNIGHTS, AND THEIR ine By Dr. Doran, author of ‘“ Habits and Men,” ‘‘ Table 


Traits,” &c. 12mo., cloth, $1 J. 8. REDFIELD, $4 Beekman Street. N. ¥. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, NOS. 377 & 379 BROADWAY. 


PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING 
VALUABLE AND POPULAR WORKS: 


Kevin I 0’ Doberty. 
R. D. Williams. 
Jobo B_ Dilion. 
James Fenton Lalor. 
Joho OMshouy. 
Father Kenyon. 


C. Gavan Duffy. 
Richard O'Gorman: 
Jobn Martin, 

Lord John Russell. 
Lord George Bentinck . 
Sir Robert Peel. 

Benj. D’Israen 





1. MARVEL’S. TK, Complete Works, 9 vols,. 12M0... ...cccecee scocecceces £9 50° 
2. HEADLEY’S, J. T., Complete Works. 15 wols., 12m0........0.:.0.000++-- 1889 
8 WILLIs’s. N. P . Complete Works, 11 vols., 12m0..........00+ ceceseeees 13 78 
4. SHELTON’S, F. W., Ccmple’e Works. 4 vols., 20... 0... ccc ces cessseces 400 
5. DANA'S, R. H., Complete Works. 2 vols., 12m>............ ... 0d et0e cee 20 
6. MORRIS, G. P., Complete Works, vol., bvo ae err eocceccccecces SW 
7. KIRKLAND’S, Mrs. C. M., Writings, 4 vols. 

®, ELLET’s, Mrs E. F., Women of the Revolation, 8 vols., 12mo..... . swine. 8 
9. HERBERT'S, H. W. Captains, Greek and Romen Republics. 2 vols.,12mo... 2 50 
10. MACLEOD’S, b., Life of Walter Scott 1 vol., 1l2mo............. benech esse 
1). MITCHELL'S. Prot. O. M., Lectures on Astronomy. 1 vol.,12mo........... 125 
12. HUDSON'S, H._N., Dectures on Shakespeare. 2vols.,l2mo .............. 280 
13. BARRY’s, P., Fruit Garden. lvol. (100 cuts)... sescscceserecceee 125° 
14. WHEELER'S, G., Homes for the People. 1 vol. (100 cuts)... ..........0. 100 
15. BRACE’S, C. L., Home Life, Germany and Hungary. 2 vols... ..........- 280 
16. GEORGE'S, Mrs., Queensof Spain. 2vols. (Port @i's)... 1. 2. .ccces aes 250 . 
17. LAWRENCE’S, E , Lives of British Historians. 2 vols... ..........0...0. 280 
18. VAN SANTVOORD’S, G_ Lives of Chef Justices, U.S. 1 vol., 22 


19, CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATUKE. By E A. and G. L: Duy- 
ckinek. 2 vols., royal octavo, with §00 KEngraviogs. (Sold by Subscription)... 7 00 
The above, together with many other valaable Books. Also, Theological Works and Juve 
nile Bocks, publishe? by me, for sale by the single volame, or in quantitves, at a liberal dis- 
ecunt to Booksellers and Agents. A Deserip:ive Catalogue iven to any one on application, at 


SCRIBNER’S, Nos. 377 and 879 Broadway. 


ROGERS’ TABLE-TALK—A DAINTY BOOK. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Will Publish in a Few Days, 
ECOLLECTIONS OF THE TABLE TALK ©F SAMUEL ROGERS, to which is added 
PORSONIANA, Edited by the Rev. Alex. Dyce. 1Vol., 12mo. Cloth $1. 

The volome may be regarded as a literary legacy left by femuel Rogers to the nation. He 
knew that Mr. Dyce was taking notes of bis conversations, aud that he meant to print them. We 
have every reason to be satisfied with the manner in which Mr. 
task. The book chiefly consists of recollections of the notable men in politics, art and literature, 
with whom Rogers throughout bis long life associated. —London Literary Gazette. 

D. A. & Co. have recently published, 
I.—THE ATTACHE IN MADRID; Or, Sketches of the Court of Isabella II. 1 vol., 

0., 368 pages. $1 





12mo., y > 
‘* It is a mirror, a pictnre, a ph aph of Spain and the Spaniards.’’— Boston Bee. 
II.—RACHEL GRAY. A Tale Founded on Fact. By Julia Kavatagh. Autbor of ‘‘Grace 
Lee,”’ &c. lvol.12mo. Paper covers, §0 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
A volume pronounced by the Atheneum of London as ** her best written book 


With Hts Brother Joseph. With Two Portraits. 2 vole. 12mo. Cloth 





as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, which during sixty- 
three years past has ba i)top the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the name of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articles npon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, ina 
long teries of years, The injury thus inflicted upon the public end ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, ard finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, they 
in fature refuse the genuine ConGRESS WaTER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it isin bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bonght up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy ouly of those 

ou can rely on—ConGress WATER and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, as 

« the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Water, vie: ** Concress WaTER—C & W.— 
if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not Z 
even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
GRESS WATER artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows:—** It is impossib] r bine the ingredients so as to make an article of eqnal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft for the 
amount ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine Congress WATER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 


f th k brand. 
tering of the cork bran CLARKE & WHITE 








ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


Congrees Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. ThamesStreet, New York City, 





. $2. 
** These volomes afford a deeper ins*ght into the man and his motives of action than any bio. 
| graphy yet written. In these letters he lives aud speaks for himseif.’’ 


MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BOOKS. 


| TN EIGHT NUMBERS. PRICE TWO DOLLARS. —An entirely new and 





without special talet for writing, and without tbe aid of a master, may, in his own room, become 
& first-rate business penmen The complete course of eight books, § oy 15 inches in size, with a 
pamphlet containing an explanation of the and very full directions to learners, will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of $2 ( ‘ 4 

The frst educationi+ts of the country bave given their opinion that any person, may, by the 
use of MACLAURIN’S MANUAL GYMNASTIC EXERCISES, in one fortnight fit himselt in 
the beauty and rapidity of wa orting, oe any counting eee ane world, 

he pampbiet can be obtained by app/yive to sher 
ee y “PPT. 8S. MACLAURIN & CO., 
345 Broadway, New York. 


HE MUSICAL WORLD FOR 1856.—Price Reduced to $2. Inducements : 
A volume of Vocal and Instrumental Masie (4 pages @ week, 208 a year) anda 
Portrait of Mozart as title page, Musical Intelligeuce : Musical Literature: General Literature 


‘cest lity. 
tin meetin RICHARD 8. WILLIS, 257 Bro away, New York. 











Dyce bas performed his plearant ~ 


IIl.—THE CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


system - 
of Instruction (secently patented by the United States Government), by which awy one, 
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April 5 








ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 

A™ OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 

from 


to subscribers in the CATY, or will be mailed to any part of the United States or Canada 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices. 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 
ARTUOCR WILLMER, Agert, 
CHARLES WILLMER, ’ 07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 
19 ~outh John Street, Liverpoo!. 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACELE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
nd Diploma from the association of the Exhibitions of al! Nations. 

! Maine) ‘Silver medale, from the American and Mechanics Institutes. 

1 Gold medal, for 1855, from the American Institute—the only gold medal ever awarded for the 
manufacture of Fishing Rods, Reels and takle in the U.S. The above first Class premiums have 
been awarded to J. & J. ©. Conroy, 65 Fulton St., N. Y., for the best Fishing Rods, Keels and 
Tackle of all kinds. J. & J. C. C., request the inspection of wholesale dealers and amateurs to 
their large and unequalled stock of the above articles, many of which are reduced in prices 

Every description of Netting for sale or made to order. 

A large quantity of Bamboo Potes. 

400 Lancewood Poles ot the best quality 

Rods, Keels &c., made and repaired. 

A fresh supply of Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 


FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Suing pew Railroad Station. And at 


NKERKS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 

VE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 

of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 
brands of Ch p including their own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 

nd Hock Wines. é 
rere Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
jcest Brands of Segars. ‘ 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 














A General t of Provisions, including their Celebrated BuRLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 
Beef Tongues, &c. 
MOSH EN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 


which they deliver free of charge. to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing couutry adjacent thereto. 





NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. . 
he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articies at the World’s Fair 
T' —and has constantly on hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Rate, Trout Flies, &c., d&c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
iberal terms. 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it totheir Interest to call aud examine his 


» before making their purchases. 1. 1. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Se ntine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 











BRADY'S ' 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPEs, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon, 
The Finest and Largest Establishment - sone 
t th me tioor wit eG 4 
Desrect Culisction of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Phi raphs, Life and Cabinet aud Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 
WAMBROTYPRS—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durabie and perfect than any known 
 Depins froma old Daguerreotypee, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 


inal expense. Daguerreotypes in every style. 
— M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 





; J cvU.—French Apotheearies and Chemists, Importers 
ec uctarers of | Unemicalsy a. Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
on is Houses, and of first quality only. 
London and Paris Ho 635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared ovly and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 260 Fourth Avenue. 


ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic Cordial, of great 
benedls to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
DELLUO & CO., Chemists. 
Manofacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GaRUS 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 
T 


HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
withuat o rival on thiscontinent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introdnetion of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been eealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Finid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on “ conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incoreparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lay» the feandation of a head ofhair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 
BOGLE’S KLETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent, 
Specimens bave been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beaatiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
aad every person who has carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
UVye inthe world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris, 

GLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided 'uxury. 
BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesaleand retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and A. B. & D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8.S HANCE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & od., Montreal ; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE- 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEO, E MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Jrown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
wet Street, Manchester; and of Agents throughort the World. 


URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this 

hartful to none, and highly y toth ds of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tnalarticle ever discovered is Dk. McCLINTOCK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & richand delight- 
fally fi d Syrup, made from the concentrated juices of SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 

















season It Is for all, 








TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 

NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE 
I aad New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large an 
commodious Side-wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afternoon, or ROANOKE, on 
Wednesiay afternoon, arrive in Norfolk next day and connect next ea | with the GREAT 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throagh wee a Fem! by eeaseed. reac ing New Tw in 

eals an room ; Steerage e, . 
ee penne eae, Sa LUOLAN & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 

After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmond as usual, Fare to 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 Wu. 2 


MESSRS. DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


o, 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
BAXRGRY Gvtries Or OREDIT on the “following cies? ‘s 
o 





















lexandria, arisruhe, sbon, Rome, 
so Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
pom Seasons, 
Baden, oscow, ie Dna, 
Munich, Smyrna, 
Messina, Seville, 
Mulhouse, Stettin, 
: aeees, soengeet, 
Gibraltar, ta. Singapore 
Hamburg, Manilla, dney, N. 8.W. 
Hague, Madeira, urin, 
Havre, Melbourne, Aas. Toulon, 
Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Hong Kong, Nice, Venice, 
Kana, Ceylon, rte, Vevey, 
Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, 
Londou, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Legh orn, Pan, Warsaw, 
psic, Palermo, Zurich, 






Lyons, sa. 
Cc FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
RATION OF LONDON, 
Branches and Aomsmont 






ton Shanghai, Calcutta, 
Hung Kong, Bombay, Madras, 
rn ty 
OREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branches A at 
Maitland ROWERS, .. occ cccceseccesccccqscceccccce + «+e+-Hanter River, 
Brisbaneand Ipswich... ... .. 5.00. s eee © 600 cee coccceccccccs Moreton Bay. 
Victoria Branches : 

Melbourne, Geelong, Kyneton. 
Castlemaine. ... 6.6 cece eee e eeee ee cecescecsesesessecce+«+- Mount Alexander, 
Ballarat. 


C0006 000 000 000 000 C00 cee ccccce ces OND, 


Sandhutet Agency............ 
Ovens Agency. 





ONICAL BURR STONE MILLS FLOUR, IS 80 SUPERIOR THAT IT 


commands in New York a preference of halfa do'lar a barrel. These milis are well adapted 


C 





for al kinds of grinding. Between fifty and sixty Premium Medals have been awarded to the 
Millis, and the Flour, and almost a volume of testi jals. W for Flour and Mills 191 
Daane Street. New York. 





J? WV MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
aris—Grant LETTERS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 

LETTERS OF CREDIT onthe teltowing cities :— 

Alexandria d 

















* Brussels, Heidelberg, Malta, ome, 
Algiers, Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Ameterdam, Carisruhe, The Hague, Marsei!les Seville, 
Antwerp, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence Sienna, 
A Coblence, Leipsick, Messina Smyrna, 
\ix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, ucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden-Baceao, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 
Sale, Dresden, Liege, Manich stockholm. 
" Florence, London, Naples este, 
jerne, Frankfort-e-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
i nen eneva, Lucca, Pan, Venice, 
Bologna, Gibraltar, Lrons, Palermo jenna, 
fordeaux, Hambarg, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zarich. 
wOmesin Now York—No. 8 Wall Sine ills on Parey 
n New York—No. all Street. son Paris at short or 60 days’ ht; also 
STERLING BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit. ~7 





N . 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LUAN FUND LIFE 
Seeeh ithe Coenen wal b heving o X e ~- July instant received the Royal anon, t u- 
siness encefort 7 - 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” ae oe (es B. M OHIPMAN 


JAME 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N, A. Colonies. 


UNTERNATIONAL LIFE ASS } 
Established in 1888, Inco ee RECe & CoM Af. An ee. 


Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


Edmond Sheppard Symes, -» M.D., Chairman. 
A. Campbell Barclay, Esq.,| John Elliotson, M-D., F-R. | John Moss, Fsq. 
Charles Bennett, Esq., homas Colley Grattan, “a coll, Esq., 
Samuel King Church, Esq.,| Henry J. Hodgson, Esq., Clement Tabor, Esq., 
h Thompson, E: 


: osep . > 
Manager, J © eander Starr, Esq.—Auditors, Professor Wheatstonoc, F.R.S.; Professor 
ohn Radford Young. 
cages. ngs 2 ekcTors. 
. Holmes, A. La ue, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
SRG, . wi sdiw Saeed s 08 egan, Theo. Hart, Hear; Judah. 


Jas. G. A. ‘ton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Seine, 5.8, Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 

B..F. Meee, ©. Weaet,. 8. Ame Hill, Agent. 

St. John, N. Bo... i. seeef Gray W vane. _ 5. mn, Hon. J. H. 
W..J. Starr, Agent. 

Bt. Jobu’s, Newfoundland, { 2, sles, Hon. J. Orowdy, Hon. J. toad, Hon. 
N. Stabb, Agent. 

JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American C. oy 
MACKENZI@, Accountentand Gsanion nn oonies 


Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—MERcHANTs’ EXCHANGE, MonTREAL. 


Agents Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, N 
Basset, P KB. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Paraphiete inst New 


~The advantages offered, by the ‘ International’ are numerous and varied 
arnestiy recommended te the consideration of them. » and Insurers are 





of the most valuable plant, indigenous to this RS aes | and Europe, p' with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasied by any- 
thing ever discovered. 
Dr. McCLINTOCK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every fornt of disease jug from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six botules has cured the worst cases of SALT RHBUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, cnromi0 
RHEUMATISM, Mere’ complaints, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is q d by any p jon everi duced 

A. CUSHMAN & CO. 


Sold by all Druggists. : 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One dozen eyes will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 
T8s CREATE ST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE,.—MR 

KENNEDY, of near has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a 
that “KS EVERY KIND 0 HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case, (both 
thander humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred cates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles wiil cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles wil) cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hal, 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 
Two or three les will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism, 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
- A ae isalways experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
ity is taken. 

Kothing look s so improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
tumour in thesystem ; yetitisa fixed fact. If you have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s abont it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every care. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld people of sixty. I have seen poor, any, wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
tefin catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappear in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant evcomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you com get and enough ofit. 

Price $1. Manufactured bY DONALD KENNEDY 120 Warren street, Roxbury 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 











BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
TAL $3,000,000. 
ith a large accumulated Surplus. 
‘J HIS COMPANY offersthe following, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 

Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans —- on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on !oan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large — 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 

NEW YORK REF 
HAMILTON FISH, late 
ARCLA 


His Exce! 

Stephen Whitney, Raq 

en itney. " 
James Gallatin, Bag. 

Samuel Wetmore, Esq. 


State of New York. 
| J. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 


BRERA. 
Governor of 
¥, Esq., H. B. M. Consul 
Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
Hon, Judge Campbell. 

! John Cryder, Esq. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT General Agent for the United States. 


THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at t'e Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. 
I. Thorough, because his agency embraces most of the best and most widely circulating jonr- 
nals of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and carefally filed 
= _ convenient examination of advertisers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num- 
r of papers 
II. Judicions, because his practical experience and observation qualify him to communicate, 
valuable, reliable information and important facts in regard to the principle of advertising, its 
practic a operation, the trade of the several districis of the country, the character, circulation, 
and comparative merits of the various papers. 
III. Safe, he is the appointed agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 


and authorized by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions and ad. 
vertisements. 


obn H. Hicks, Esq. 








mowaeD Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, 

roadway, cor. of Pa e, N. ¥. 

HIS COMPANY HAVING XN AMPLE Ofct aah tiv th MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE . ee upon the most favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 


ta iche ouaned and f deb pose 

olicies granted upon lives of debtors, and for busi lly. 

No extra charge for aay, J the Atlantic. . ra pondeibiniek 

eae P&RMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 

d BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
B Cambreleng,  Banreel Hr Feat anti tpt" 
.o releng, mel H. er, d . 

Robert Schell, John Slosson > Mel tenga - 


Wm. N McIntire, Benjamin aeaeoet, 





George W. Riggs, James 8. Sandford, Curtis Judson. Eugene Dutilh, 
Francis A. Palmer, John R. Snydam, N. H. Wolfe, Alexander Muir, 
. W. Edmon Henry Beadel, Albert Ward, John 8S. Harris, 

Henry 8. Leverich, John Gray, John L. Backley Goor Clark, 


R. W. Howes, . W. Kellog. 
WM. V. PORTER, Secretary. JACOB REESE, President, 
Medical Examiners 


Caaries D. Sutra, M.D., 21 West 15th St Epwarp Fretps, M.D., 4 Chariton Street. 
(Tn attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P.M 
Consulting Physician. 


-) 
Jouy T. Metcatr, M.D., i 8. CAMBRELENG, Esq., Counsellor, 





TO PASSENGERS & IMPORTERS.—Tr 
NotI Ge oF BALTINORE” 2464 tons, 60) horse pocorn ten iain inoten Lone iP 
tended to resume the sailing from Liverpool to Philadelphia, on Wednesday, the 23d of April. 
THH LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS. 





CITY OF BALTIMORE .....+..+ ++ -+- 2367 toms... ... 42... 00+ see Capt, R. Leitch. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON,........... 2380 toms... ............... @apt. W. Wylie. 
QITY OF MANCHESTER ,........+++.- 2109 tom8......... 200000000 -Capt. P. ©. Petrie, 
ET 0» nnd cachieheinhans MEARE MEE ste coe Gach ices 0000? Capt. Ewing. 
Are intended to Sail as follows : 
From Liverpool. From Philadelphia. 

City of Balt'more.., . Wednesday... April 23 | City of Baltimore... .. Thaeday. ooeeMay 16 
City of Baltimore. .,. Wednesday...June 4/ City of Baltimore......Thursday...; June 25 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 


From Liverpool. From Philadelphia. 
Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms... .....$90 | Cabin, in Two Berth Suet. . . 21 guineas 
Cabin, ia Three do. State-rooms........ 65| Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms...17. * 
Cabin, in Forward State-rooms......... 55| Cabin, in Forward State-rooms.....15 
yo Stewards’ fees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS,—A limited 


number of Third Class Passe: will be 
found in as much Provisions as required: From Philade!phia, $30 ; from ti I, o i 
of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bri Dg out their 


friends, at ae rates, 
be ps ace weustvadied with improved water tight compartments, and each vessel 
carries argeon. 
on Liverpool from £1 upwards.—Al! goods sent to the Agents in Philadelphia and Li- 
verpoo!, will be forwarded with economy and despatch.—For Freight or Passage, a pply to 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Or, SABKEL & CORTIS, 177 Broadway, New York 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orricz OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED States, 
HE Undersign ecnereby give notice th see +e f'th Rational Loan Fund Life Ai 
a 6 name 0 8 ssuran: 
Ticity of Landon has s changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent a 
ven on 


J 
J wy ot 
. THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life A on the most favourable terms. 
Oo containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their » No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the Uniiud States. 





LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
John J. Palmer, Robert J. Dillon, Cale 
James rman. C, Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludiam, 
Daniel Parish Paul Spoffu J.G. Holbrooke. 


Sourerror—Robert J. Dillon. Consuttine Counszi—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat Examuiners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
&The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 





where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affordi thereby every 
possible advan ot promp and tion to parties in cases of ve to Travel, Loans, 
All Policies Gaal Walls New York, and all clai usted 
olicies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims 
paid without reference to dow ben rete . wed - 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o'clock, P.M 


Capital Stock, £500,000, 


A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of th 
the State of New York for the eater of all a in States. wpe S 





ABICHT, 








the United 
J. G. HOLBROOKR. ¢ General Acents. 


BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
ITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSI¥G THIS LINE AKE THE 
WASHINGTON,.........Oapt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN,...--.0-++-+-- Capi.B. Higgin, 


These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Datss or Sa1tine—la6 
From New York. from Bremen. From Southampton jor N. York, 


NEW YO 
UN 


Saturday. Sacurday. Wednesday. 
Hermann........ Gee le coc ccce cee "Mioecced coc co dccseeee 2 
Washington,...... Feb. 23..........Mareb %%........ ..+-Mareh 26 
Hermans....... March 22...........April 19.. oes esee- April 23 
Washington...... BE Tice cece Secs ME Bho coecdeccecec voc ay 21 
Hermana........ me 6issacxestend GD Mdcoecebccecees cee June 18 
Washington ..... o nO. BA, cicencoecé July 12.... aes duly 16 
Hermann..... ly 22. ...+00.. BUR. Bicessecces S cceree Aug. 3 
Washington ...... Aug. 9%... ooBOR. 6.0 e ccee cece .. Bept. lo 
Hermann, ....... Sept. 6..... eeeeee Oct. ao < - Oct. 8 
Washington... . Oct. G.cce ~~ ..-Nov. 6 
Hermann........ Nev, 1. . oD.” BD, 6 o's édiv'ic ods eee Nov. 3 
Washington... ... Bat., Daceces cee Deo, 27... sooonsem, a 

me ing at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding toLe 





both of time and mone 


don and Havre advantages over any other route in the econom 3 
South and B 180 Gee 





Price of passage ew Yor P ret cabin, main saloon, 
cabin, lower enkey $110; second do., $60. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Office 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An enced surgeon is attached to eacb steamer. 


freight or passage apply to 
ot. SAND, 11 Souths William st.. New York C, A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & Ov., ton. WH, ISELIN, Havre. 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 
EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons, ......4.....++++Wm. Cumming, commander. 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons ............ . ... Robert Craig, commander 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... .....+..+..+..+...J0bm Duncan, commander. 
The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their zew and powertul steam 
ers from New to Glasgow direct, as under : 
EDINBURGH, Saturday, 17th May, at 12 o'clock, noon. 
NEW YORK, Saturday, 
GLASGOW, ‘Saturday, 
Rates OF Passace. 








First Class... .s++seeeescsee nes Cope berssarne see ces eeernces ses eees O15 OO 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken, supplied with provi- 
sions of good quality, properly cooked SMe bdBMe cs 6 e0cccse 20 00 


An experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer." 
For Freight or passage, app! 


ply to J. McSY 
New York City bills or Gold only t ken. 


MON, 17 Broadway, N. ¥ 





FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 


YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPAN?\. 
The United States Mail Steamsbips 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton. 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days : 
Leave Havre. 


NEW 


Leave New York. 











Arago,.......Saturday....,. January 12] Arago..... 
Fulton... ...Saturday....,.Febru’y 9] Fulton,.... 
Arago......Saturday......March 8| Arago,. 
Fulton... ... Saturday... Fulton,. 
Arago . Paturday... Arago .. 
Fultoa é oe Fulton, 
Arago oe Ar = 
Fulwn ose Fulton,. 

A cee gust Arago.... 
Fulion ° Fulton 
Arago «e+ +++ October 18| Arago,.... 
Fulton +++ ++» Novem. 15| Fulton,.... 





These Steamers were built Sry for Government service, with double engines under 
and every care has been taken in the construction of br]! and machinery to ensure safety 
aged. he ships have five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience bas demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The dations for p 6 are believed 
to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, cvccccces ie Cabin,, ‘ 





es-eees S130 00 
pees 75 00 


obi eee «+. Second Se my ge 
From Havre er Southampton to New York, ... ... oo- First gg. wee oe O00 francs, 
be = ” oeeeseces Second * ......... 500 france, 


To Passengers going to London these Steamers cfier the advantages of economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London, No passage secured until paid for. An experienced 
Surgeon on board. All —s and Newspapers must pass through the Post office. 

or Freight or Passage to 
pede — MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 63 Broadway. 
W. ISELIN, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO.. Paris. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 














Chiet Cabin Passage... ... 2. ssse-ss> 180 | Second Cabin Passage.,............... S78 
FROM wonen ro df ana al 
t Cabin Passage. ......- «2 eee ess 0 | Second Cabin Passago.............. 6. 
wan — The ships from on eal] at Halifas. s60 
ee . Capt. JUDEINS. | Camada,,........-.-..+05. ... Capt. lane, 
Arabia, eocress -- Capt. STONE. | America,,................Capt. SHANNON, 
Asia,... .++.-Capt, E.G. Lorr. | Niagara,.........+... 00+... Capt. Rrrm, 
| RRP Sg He Capt. Hannison, | Eurepa, .................Capt. J. Lrrcos, 
vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starbeard bow—red ou port 
bow. 

... Boston....... ... Wednesday............ February 27, 1855. 

— |, ar -.-- Wednesday ...... . -March 

Fe ee ednesday........ . -Mareh 13, * 

ey MRR Wednesday..............March 19, * 

sos ee- Boston... .... ... Wednesday. ........ ++++-March 2, * 

o -e0cedle RaMbe + «+++ Wednesday. . oeeesees April 2* 

nee one an OBtOD.. 2... oe. os . WOdMOBUBY . 04.5... +0005 April 6 * 

--N. York..........Wednesday,.......... ..-April Td 

5 dboe Va pb ee PGNOR co 00.000 560 WOMMENORD 600 0000 000 cence 3, ° 

ured antil paid tor. 


experienced surgeon on e 
fhe owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jeweiry 
Ss or , unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the valne thereof therein 


reseed. 
Por freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIC... .....Uaps. Wust | fhe PACIFIC....... Capt. ELpripes. 
The BALTIC,....... Capt. Vomsroox, | The ADRIATIC,.....Capt. Grarron. 


These ships having been built by contractexpressly for Government service, every care has 
bee: taken bh their constraction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their 
accommoda’ Tr passenge e from 
New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; insecona do. $75. Exclv sive use of extra size state 











rs are unequalled for elegance and comiort. Price of 










rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20, An experienced surgeon attached te 
each ship. No berths can be secured unti; paid for, 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Wednesday... .......+... December 12 Saturday... .......++00+.-December 15 
Wednesday.......... ..-December 26 Saturday................ December 29 
Saturday . soeee «- January 5 Saturday................danuary 12 
ecrees eee se January 19 Wednesday................January 2 
Saturday 20000 temesene on Wednesday............ ... February 6 
Saturday....... odowecd ee .. February 16 Wednesday > 20 
Saturday.... ° ... March 1 5 
BOtardey ... 222 cee cccccces arch 5 19 
Saturda, de reeheneee|)6©] 2 
BaterGer .6cc-v0cc0cccese cohen 12 16 
Saturday... .....- 5. April 26 20 
urd M M4 
Saturd y 28 
Satard ll 
Saturd * 








or freight or © apply to 
F SLDW'D K. OOLLINS & OO., No. 66 Wall screst, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & GO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, builion, specie, jewelry, pre: 
haus samnen or taatala, enter bills of lading are signed therefor and the value thereo! ¢ 


 Salppers please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband of 
WNOTICE.—The day of departure of this Line from New York for 1856, will be Saturday, com- 


January Sth, and every alternate Saturday—and from Liverpool, on Wednesday, com- 
rece | Sapeeey 23d, and every alternate Wednesday. 


PACKET Ss FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 
KOOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 3 
© ist ofeach month, asfollows:— 








avre. 
let Jammary .........6... eeeeceeee+( 16th February. 
8T. DENTS, ; iitcdis-cccccctnncluta. 
Follansbee, 4 Ist Geptember «+++. +2++re0ee recess = oe 
ODIUATY .. cise ceesece serecees ar 
8T.NICOLAS, Unt JUNC... cece ce cseceeescoceceeed 16th July, 
Bragdon, T. lst Octo 6th 
MERCURY, aly 
French , master. 
April 
WILLIAM TELL. ngust 
J. Funck, master. Ist December... . 

They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort aod convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The pries 
of passage fe S108, without wines or 

sent to the subscribers be torwarded tree Crys say chen at ore actualy 
incurred, 161 Heat ~~ 








TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 


aT. (new Kossvura. ANTARCTIC. Suameoce. (new) 
yong KR ; Hevors ANDREW Foster. Quren or CLIPPZES 
Driver. (new) ComPRoMIsE. GALENA. Ciry oF BROOELY. 
NortTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. EmPine. 
Wiuiam Tarscorr. A Hovearon. RAPPAHANNOCK. 





pte Eureatp Isiz. (now) } ont gual CHaRiEs Buck. 
I 








P \< CAMBRIA. (new) ONSUL, Forest Kine. 

| ge Dreapnovucnut (new) New Hawpsoings, RicHARD MORSE. 
CHIMBORAZO. Coosa WaTTEs. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 
Ropena. Benjamin Apams. Racer. CENTURION. 
ConsTELLATION. ADRIATIC. 


E. Z. 
The “X’’ Line of London Packets. 
Amazon. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. Nor?tHUMBERLAND 
Ocean QUEEN. HeNpRIck Hupson. PALESTINE. (new) 
MARGARET Evans. AMERICAN EaGte 

















DEVONSHIRE. 1 a E 2 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GEB 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 8 South St., New York. : 
to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 
———— — SL — 
we. YOUNG, } W. YOUNG & ©OO., PROPRIETORS. 
8. J. AHERN, OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 


